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THE PUNISHMENT of the wise, who refuse to take part in govern- 
ment, is to live under the government of bad men.—Plato. 
x * * 


AN INEXPENSIVE automobile trip that need take only a few days 
is suggested by the article about Lincoln Shrines on page 4. The 
hardships and struggles of Lincoln leading to his immortaliza- 
tion make good material on which to ponder these days. His 
unshaken faith in the United States thru the darkest hours is 
an inspiration we all need now. 

* * + 


Everyone thinking seriously of feeding steers or lambs during 
the coming season should carefully investigate contract feeding. 
We have been spending much time visiting farmers this spring 
who are feeding on contract. Their experiences, along with those 
of experts connected with colleges, railroads, and shipping 
organizations will be presented in the August Successful 
Farming. 

* * * 
ComPLaInTs recently came to us concerning two of our subscrip- 
tion salesmen. These men, hoping to cultivate favor, were 
knocking the county agent and farm bureau. Both men were 
promptly discharged. Successful Farming believes that county 
agents and farm organizations are needed now more than ever 
before. 

x ~ * 
Successful Farming employs a number of men to sell subscrip- 
tions and seek renewals. Great care is used in selecting these 
representatives who come to you in exactly the same spirit as 
a member of our editorial staff. They are gentlemen of whose 
reputation we are proud. Your friendly comments or criticisms 
given to these men will be promptly sent to the editors. No man 
will be tolerated in this organization for a day after charges of 
misconduct have been confirmed against him. 

* + * 


For A LONG TIME I have wanted to commend you for not giving 
space to tobacco advertisements. Just about all of our other 
magazines have been stopped because of such advertisements.— 
W. T., South Dakota. 

* * os 
Dip you read “Sweet Uses of Adversity” in the June Successful 
Farming? Many friends have already commented on this 
article. We would like your opinion, too. 

* * * 


A WEALTH of flowers about farm homes this year is like a smile 
in the face of depression. These bright messengers of hope ask 
so little and return so much that the poorest home may have 
them. Neighborly exchange of flowers is one of the surest ways 
to build up good feeling and understanding. 
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By Frank Moorhead 


Mankind are always happier for having 
been happy ...... A man is the happier 
for life from having made once an agree- 
able tour.—S mith 


elaine wonderful shrines mark 
the beginning and the ending of the 
mortal life of Abraham Lincoln. No 
person has really and truly seen 
America until he has visited these. 
In addition, there are a half-dozen 
historic spots intimately connected 
with Lincoln which make ideal trips 
for the tourist and which add to the 
knowledge of Lincoln’s life and work. 

All of these places are easily reached 
by automobile. A Lincoln circle tour 
is ideal for the summer vacation. Or, 
lacking time and money for all, a 
visit to any one is an education in 
itself and a pleasure for every mem- 
ber of the family. 

In chronological order, the log 
cabin in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born comes first. It is located 
near Hodgenville, Kentucky, about 
60 miles from Louisville. The original 
cabin has been placed inside a won- 
derful memorial hall on what is still 
known as the Lincoln farm, and thus 
preserved to posterity. Within the 
cabin are cooking utensils and farm 
implements used by the Lincoln 
family 125 years ago. 

This shrine is easily reached by 
good graveled and paved roads. It is 
surrounded by woods. Not the least 
attraction is the spring nearby, from 
which the Lincolns obtained their 
water supply, when Abe was born 
and grew into boyhood, and from 
which clear, pure water still flows. 

The original cabin, built of logs 
put together without any nails, and 
chinked with homemade mud mor- 
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tar, with an outside fire- 
place, is in a good state of 
preservation. The surround- 
ing stone structure, .into 
whichit was recently moved, 
is a magnificent sight as one 
drives thru the woods and 
comes upon it suddenly. A 
long flight of broad stone 
steps leads upward to the 
porticoed entrance. The 
landscaping enhances the 
beauty of the spot. 

Next in order of impor- 
tance come the home and 
the tomb of Lincoln, in 
Springfield, Illinois. It was 
here that the more forma- 
tive period of his early life 
was spent. A plain two-storied frame 
house, with little to distinguish it 
from its neighbors except a flag and 
a marker, Lincoln’s home gives the 
visitor a thrill at the very entrance. 
Here he stood when the committee 
came to tell him he had been nomi- 
nated for the presidency. Here he 
received the election returns and 
learned that the greatest office in the 
world had come to him who had 
been born in a log cabin and had led 
so humble a life. Here he sank to his 
knees and besought Divine guidance 
before going out to govern a people 
already hopelessly divided. Here the 
funeral train brought his body back 
after the assassin had made hifn a 
martyr in the hour of victory. 


His home stands today practically 
as he left it over 70 years ago when 
he started for Washington, to be 
inaugurated president on March 4, 
1861. The state of Illinois has pur- 
chased the property. It is filled with 
relics of him; homely little things 
which have become great because of 





Memorial enclosing the birthplace of 
Abraham Lincoln, Hodgenville, Kentucky 


This cabin is now within the 
memorial building at the left 


















Lincoln’s residence at Springfield, Illinois 


their association with him. The pub- 
lic is at liberty to go thru most of the 
house, for a nominal fee for upkeep. 

The Lincoln National Monument 
stands in Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
Springfield, a little over a mile from 
the state house. The mausoleum 
contains the remains of President 
Lincoln, his wife, two sons, and one 
grandson. 


THE monument and the_ four 
heroic bronze groups (three repre- 
senting the infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry branches of the army, and 
the fourth the navy) were designed 
by the famous sculptor, Larkin G. 
Meade. They cost about $350,000. 
The monument is located very close 
to the entrance to the cemetery and 
is easily reached. Here the great 
men and women of all countries 
come, almost daily, to lay wreaths 
and pay respects. The King of the 


- Belgians and Generalissimo Foch of 


the allied armies were among the 
most noted visitors of the last few 
years. [ Continued on page 45 
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Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


| ae alfalfa, under test in 
Minnesota for the last four years, 
has performed sufficiently well to 
saseily farmers planting it on a 
limited scale, according to announce- 
ments from the agricultural experi- 
ment station of that state. Further 
trials will be necessary before it is 
listed as a recommended variety. 
Ladak is resistant to alfalfa wilt. 


Orange rust of blackberries sub- 
mits to a new method of control that 
gives great promise in checking this 
widespread disease. The new method 
consists of applying certain prepara- 
tions to the stubs which are left 
after the diseased canes are cut off 
early in the spring. Complete infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing 
to Dr A. S. Colby, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

* 

Quack grass tillage demonstra- 
tions conducted last year on the 
farm of George Richards, of North 
Dakota, indicated that the one-way 
disk was the most satisfactory im- 
plement for controlling the weed. 
The trials were conducted under the 
direction of the county agent and a 
representative of the North Dakota 


What Is New in 





Agricultural College. The 
field on which the tests 
were made was aban- 
doned to quack grass some years ago. 
Most of the roots had collected in 
the upper two or three inches, mak- 
ing it necessary to cultivate deeply. 
The one-way disk cut three to five 
inches deep. 


Michigan lamb feeders secured 
better results in their lamb feeding 
contest last year than during the 
previous year The contest was won 
by Charles Elwell of Gratiot County 
(picture above). His returns of 153.8 
pounds per lamb were 12.6 pounds 
greater than the best results before. 
Among the 118 contestants about 80 
percent fed the ewes legumes. They 
also fed grain before and after lamb- 
ing. Eighty-two percent flushed the 
ewes, 96 percent provided winter 
exercise, 78 percent dipped to con- 
trol external parasites, and go per- 
cent sorted and graded their lambs 
before marketing. 

* 

Tests at the Wisconsin Experi 
ment Station indicate that when 
lambs are fed cracked barley and 
alfalfa hay, it is wise to chop the 


Cc. C. Elwell of Gratoit 
County, Michigan, won the 
state lamb contest last year 
with 153.8 pounds per ewe 
in 135 days (See item below 





A new type aluminum milk 
can of 10-gallon capacity 
weighs 16 pounds, compared 
with 26 pounds for the 
usual type can 







alfalfa and mix it with the barley 
The mixing of the hay and grain 
does not increase the rate of gain nor 
reduce the cost. Neither does grind- 
ing the hay appreciably increase its 
digestibility or feeding value. It does, 
however, reduce the wastage of the 
hay. It also tends to prevent the 
lambs from overeating grain, which 
is often the cause of loss. 
- 

Profits averaging $18 a ton from 
the use of kainit (potash fertilizer) 
in the production of hay on light- 
colored soils are reported by the 
University of Illinois. These results 
are the average of four years’ experi- 
ence on four experimental fields in 
different parts of the state. Ia each 
case the kainit, which cost $30 a 
ton, was applied at the rate of one- 
tenth of a ton to the acre. Both the 
plots receiving the kainit and those 
with which they were compared had 
been treated with crop residues, 
limestone, and rock phosphate. The 
hay was a mixture of alfalfa, red 
clover, alsike, and timothy, and was 
grown in a_ [| Continued on page 33 
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Production Records 


Required 


a is the second state to require produc- 
tion records on animals shown in dairy classes 
at state fairs. The requirement becomes effective 
this year at both the Kansas Free Fair at Topeka 
and the Kansas State Fair at Hutchinson. In this 
Kansas is following the lead established by Ne- 
braska last year. The requirements for both states 
are approximately the same. 

All cows 4 years or older must have records. 
The requirement for 4-year-old cows is 370 
pounds of butterfat in a year. For cows 5 years or 
older a production record of at least 400 pounds 
is required. Three-year-old cows must either have 
records of at least 335 pounds or must be from 
dams which have met the requirements for the 
age at which they were tested. The same applies 
to 2-year-old cows where the requirement is 300 
pounds of fat. Heifers and all bulls must be from 
dams that have satisfied the production require- 
ments except that bulls from dams without 
records may be shown if they have two daughters, 
each of which has met the requirements. 

Official test records or the herd test records of 
the breed association or dairy herd improvement 
association records will be accepted. Provision is 
made for this year only, that seven-day records 
will be accepted if they amount to one-thirtieth of 
the yearly requirement and four-months records 
will be accepted if they average 35 pounds of fat 
per month for that period. 

This is a move which Successful Farming has 
advocated for several years. It will tend to elimi- 
nate unprofitable producers from showing and to 
make our fairs more reliable agencies for selecting 
profitable breeding animals. It is one of a number 
of steps which must be taken by our shows with 
all classes of livestock if they are to be worth the 
most to dairymen and livestock producers. This 
plan was a success in Nebraska last year. With 
three large dairy shows standing together we pre- 
dict even more favorable reaction. We commend 
these leaders for their courage and far-sightedness. 


Let the Buyer Use Care 


Yi JUR farm doubtless enjoys a reputation for 
some product such as high- quality apples, fine 
homemade butter, or market-topping hogs. Be- 
cause of this reputation buyers offer you a little 
more money, or they take your produce when 
other folks fail to find a market. Your good name, 
established thru years of careful production and 
honest dealing, is worth real money to you. 

Now suppose someone came into the neighbor- 
hood to sell apples or butter which they told the 
public was just as good as yours. Possibly they 
might tell the truth but was it hardly fair to 
sell against you by assuming your good reputation 
without the trouble and expense of establishing 
their own name? Would you care to have their 
hogs, perhaps of a low grade, loaded into the same 
car with yours where they would depress the price 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 








of the whole shipment and damage your good 
name as well? 

Exactly the same thing is happening hundreds 
of times every day in stores over this country. 
Farmers or members of their families ask for 
toothpaste or laundry soap or any one of the 
many other things they must buy. We trust they 
ask for a brand which experience has taught them 
will fit their needs and give full value for the 
money spent. Or when buying in a new field they 
may ask for a brand advertised in Successful 
Farming, or in other reputable publications. The 
salesman may have your favorite brand, but he 
immediately tries to sell you another one “just as 

ood.” 

Notice how often this happens to you. It is a 
case of someone trying to crowd out one of your 
old friends to take his place. A certain amount of 
experimenting with new products is necessary, of 
course, but at a time when one must make every 
dollar do its duty, experimenting should be on a 
very small scale. 

Since Successful Farming was established almost 
30 years ago it has guaranteed its subscribers 
against loss in the purchase of merchandise which 
was not as represented in advertisements. We are 
proud of the clean, high-class type of advertising 
Successful Farming brings into your home each 
month. Dishonest schemes that mislead and disap- 
point never appear in our columns. No product 
that is harmful to the minds or bodies of any mem- 
ber of your family gets past our censor. 

We take great pride in the information gathered 
into our editorial columns. Likewise we take pride 
in the wide range of reliable information available 
in our advertising columns. Use that information 
when you buy. While it can never take the place of 
intelligent personal judgment, you will find it an 
invaluable guide. And then do not let someone 
override your information and your judgment by 
selling you something “just as good” as the brand 
for which you asked. 


Farmer-Sportsman 
Partnership 


To INCREASE the supply of upland game birds 
and provide a new source of income for farmers, a 
new plan is spreading thru the Middlewest. In 
Michigan three hunting exchanges have been set 
up. The exchange in Ingham County consists of 
23,000 acres including the acreage of 71 farmers. 
Tickets are issued daily to hunters who may 
cruise over the entire area. This plan is sponsored 
by The Izaak Walton League. 

Three sections in Illinois have been so organized, 
and now the State Fish and Game Commission 
of Iowa announces establishment of four areas for 
pheasant and quail. Farmers have agreed to aid in 
providing cover for game birds and a charge will 
be made for each bird shot by hunters. These 
areas should develop better feeling between farmers 
and sportsmen. Control of irresponsible hunters is 
promised which is going to be as much a considera- 
tion with most farmers as the extra income they 
may hope to obtain. The plan deserves careful 
study and consideration. 
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By R. M. Green 


Kansas State College 


‘te best chance for an improve- 
ment in fed cattle prices appears to 
be early in the last six months of 
1932 around August or September,or 
at the very close of the period 
in December. There are some 


Which Way Will 
Beef Prices Go? 


1928. In the second 
place, both the 1926 
and 1927 corn crops 
were small, the latter 





good reasons for believing that 
there is more safety toward 
either end of the six-months 
period than there is toward the 
middle of the period. Likewise, 


When steer prices are on the decline 





R. M. Green of Kansas State Col- 


— No. YEARS lege is the author of this and many 
O other economic articles appearing 
9 12 8 38 5 7 OVER in Successful Farming 





as in 1932 every month except August 
and December of the last half of the 
year is likely to see prices lower than 
the preceding month. Watch your 
step in buying feeders in August and 
December and on selling finished steers 
in November 
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than 70 percent from their 
last peak price. If cattle 
prices were to make any 
such proportionate decline, 
they would reach a level 








WATCH YOUR STEP HERE! [| 
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When steer prices are on the up 


No. YEARS the preceding month during 
OVER month of the last half of the 
— except November 
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UNDER particularly so in the 
THE MONTH large producing Corn- 
BEFORE belt states. A small total 


supply of cattle, and 
corn crops too small to 
make any large propor- 
tion of the cattle supply 








there is some weight of evidence 
favoring the early August-Septem- 
ber market over the late market. 

With prospective corn acreages 
indicating a large corn crop, if only 
average yields are obtained, it will 
probably take until February to 
May, 1933, before the bottom of the 
present cycle of fat cattle prices is 

ached. At least, with conditions as 
they are at present, it seems safer to 
buy feeder cattle on that basis. 

Fat cattle prices, after a year or 
two of advances, are expected to 
turn downward for a few years. 
Heavy steers at Kansas City ad- 

inced from May, 1926, to January, 

)28, a period of 20 months. In that 
time prices advanced about 80 per- 

nt. Since 1928, heavy steer prices 
have been on the down grade. Two 
things helped to put prices up where 
they were in 1928. 

[n the first place cattle production 

that is, the total number of cattle 

f all kinds—was at a low point in 


corn-fed, made for good 
fat cattle prices in 1927 
and into 1928. 

Since 1928 the total number of 
cattle has been on the increase. This 
includes dairy cattle which are im- 
portant sources of beef supply in 
eastern markets. At the same time 
the 1928 corn crop was larger than 
that of either of the previous years. 
While the 1929 crop was only about 
the size of the 1926 crop and the 
1930 crop was the smallest since 
1901, wheat prices had in the mean- 
time declined to where wheat en- 
tered the feed class. Likewise there 
was an abundance of other feeds. 
Added to these influences was that 
of the decline in demand which set 
in soon after the beginning of the 
business decline in 1929. 


THE decline in heavy steer prices 
had covered a period of 52 months 
by May, 1932. This is a longer de- 
clining period than usual, but these 
are unusual times. Wheat and dairy 
products have already declined more 


they are more likely to be higher than 


where some month the top 


grade price for the month would 
be around $5.50. This is on 

every 

year the basis of top steers at 


Kansas City over 1,100 

pounds. Until some such 

level is reached, or it is made 
plain that there is something in the 
cattle situation to keep cattle higher 
than other important agricultural 
staples, the bottom of the fat cattle 
price cycle is still to be looked 
forward to. 


Since about 1909, the bottom of 


fat cattle prices has finally been 
reached after a United States corn 
crop of close to 2,900,000,000 bush- 
els. With corn acreage on the in- 
crease since 1929, and with pros- 
pects for an increased acreage in 
1932 over 1931, there is more likeli- 
hood of getting a large corn crop in 
1932 than there has been for some 


years. 


< 
i ROM July to December, in years 
when cattle prices are headed down- 
ward, it is in August and December 
(see figure) that prices have most 
frequently advanced over the top 
price of the month before. Likewise, 
it is in November that the fewest 
advances have come, namely, once 
in 12 years. On the other hand when 
cattle prices are on the upgrade (see 
figure), prices tend to hold up better 
thruout the July to December period. 

Taking it for granted that the 
bottom of fat cattle prices could be 


reached in the winter or spring of 


1933, if the 1932 corn crop turns out 
to be a large 
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SEE what the whole- 
some out-of-doors has 
done for Betty? Radi- 
ant health and com- 
plete happiness com- 
ing from a priceless 
source. 


Eleanor Hubbard Garst helps us to 









Find Beauty in the Everyday 


(= visit was lovely, darling, 


but of course the time I enjoyed the 
most was the afternoon when we 
took the children to the north pas- 
ture and I lay in the sun and 
basked, and burnt my nose while 


you wrote, and the youngsters 
played I was Poor-Babes-in-the- 
Wood, showered me with blue 


Sweet William, and then built the 
dam across the creek.” 

So wrote my mother who had just 
been visiting us. We had had par- 
ties, gone to the movies, and taken 
an all-day jaunt to the adjoining 
town. One friend had entertained 
us all for Sunday dinner, another 
had given an afternoon party to help 
make my sweet guest welcome. And 
yet, the day that in our memory 
perfumes with sweetness the whole 
busy two weeks is that sunlit spring 
afternoon. 

Her letter made me wonder again, 
as I find myself doing so many times 
each day, what after all makes life 
rich and beautiful, what makes it 
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cheap and senseless. And I thought 
—isn’t it true that the things which 
give us the most profound and last- 
ing joy are always the simple, home- 
ly, stable riches of every day? 


OUR oldest child, “10 goin’ on 11” 
(her birthday was just last week), 
comes from an all-Saturday visit 
with a little friend and states firmly 
that she is now to be addressed as 
“ Clara-Bow-the-It-Girl.”” Her con- 
versation bristles with “‘Say kid! 
She sure is keen. He sure is dumb. 
Oh Yeah?” and with reverent awe 
she tells us that Susy’s daddy must 
be rich, since Susy has two new pairs 
of shoes at once, both with high 
heels. It takes us all of Sunday to 
replace Clara-~-Bow-the-It-Girl with 
our own sweet little Mary-child who 
goes off into giggles over the stiff- 


legged lope of the new calf; who- 


capably makes the muffins for Sun- 
day supper; and who listens starry- 
eyed to Dad reading the sonorous 
psalms that are our benediction 


every Sunday evening. As she says, 
“TI don’t know just what the words 
all mean but I do love to listen to 
Daddy say them.” 

In this day when Clara Bow sets 
a romantic standard for millions of 
young girls, and when to be rich and 
high-heeled is to be worthy of all 
praise, we, who try to be thoughtful 
parents, can gather for our reassur 
ance just one crumb of comfort or 
perhaps of anxiety. Our children, 
despite the outside influences that 
sway them momentarily this way 
and that, usually swing back home 
and reflect with a terrible accuracy 
the stresses and omissions in our own 
lives. 


le WE are too busy gathering the 
beans from the south corner of the 
garden to stop to see how the sun 
makes silver green banners of the 
cornfield as it ripples under the sud 
den spurt of wind, then little Mary 
who is going down the next row 
probably | Continued on page 24 
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There are all types of handy accessories 
to the new mechanical refrigerators 
that add much to their convenience. 
Notice the rubber tray which makes it 
easier to remove ice cubes 


There is a mechanical refrigerator for 
every type of home. Here is one that 
requires neither running water nor 
electricity 


Cool Cooking 


By Lou Ann Rogers 


Ll. THESE days of refrigeration 
for every type of home, we must 
give some consideration to these hot- 
day menus which are fast approach- 
ing us. 

No matter whether it be an ice 
box or a mechanical refrigerator run 
by oil, gas or electricity, frozen and 
chilled foods may be yours. The 
farm homemaker has time now to 
prepare these foods with speedy 
freezers, ice cubes, and freezing 
chambers in ice boxes to encourage 
her. 

Of course, we always think of ice 
creams and frozen salads when we 
consider introducing refrigerator 
methods to our cooking but aside 
from the actual frozen Bods, think 
of the endless things that are greatly 
improved by chilling. Pie crust, bis- 
cuit dough, shortcakes, ice - box 
cookies, and rolls all owe their tender- 
ness and improved texture to a few 
hours in the ice box before they are 
baked. How simple it is to prepare 
your waffle ingredients and place 
them in the refrigerator the night 
before to speed the preparation of 
breakfast and save time the next 
morning. 

Needless to say, salads just do 
not appear without their previous 
chilling. Then all of us have experi- 
enced the rebelling of oil and egg 
when trying to combine them for 
salad dressing, when not properly 
chilled. 

Everyone delights in using ice 













































cubes to improve their 
drinks. Some are now 
freezing the fruit juices and using 
them in cubes. 

The following recipes have come 
from some of our readers since they 
have learned to appreciate cold 
cooking: 


Iced Tea 


Freeze lemon juice which has been 
slightly sweetened in the trays. Place 
one or two cubes in a glass with 
ordinary cubes of ice and pour hot 
tea over them. Then you have iced 
tea flavored with lemon and made 
the proper way. 


Grape Juice Ginger Ale 


Another idea we liked especially 
well in our Successful Farming 
Tasting-Test Kitchen was to freeze 
grape juice in the trays. Place one or 
two cubes in the glass and pour ginger 
ale over them. Some like to thin the 
grape juice a bit with water and add 
a touch of lemon. 


Spiced Iced Tea 


(Serves 72) 
14 cupfuls of strained orange juice 
“4 cupful of strained lemon juice 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
2 cupfuls of water 
4 rounding teaspoonfuls of black tea 
6 leaves of fresh mint 
1 teaspoonful of allspice 
Ice 
15 cupfuls of water 


Mix the fruit juices, sugar, and 









Frozen desserts more than 
dress up the summer menu 


water, and boil 5 minutes. Pour over 
the tea, mint, and spice, cover lightly, 
and let stand 10 minutes. Pour over 
ice cubes, and add the water. Serve 
in tall glasses.—Mrs. C. J. R. 


Milk-Fruit Drinks 


Use equal parts of whole milk and 
sweet fruit Juice, strained. Any 
sweet fruit juice may be used— 
prune, pear, peach, sweet orange, 
and the like—or one or more of the 
juices may be combined. Tart fruit 
juices may be used by adding sufh- 
cient sugar to the juice to sweeten, 
then boiling till sugar is dissolved. 
The sugar should not be used raw. 
(Tomato juice may also be used 
occasionally, but no sugar is added.) 
Both milk and juice should be thoro- 
ly chilled. Whip milk till light and 
foamy; blend well with the juice. 
Keep carefully covered in ice box 
to use thru the day as the children 
need a refreshing drink. A tiny 
sprinkling of cinnamon or nutmeg 
may be added to each glass occa- 
sionally. 

These milk-fruit drinks are both 
tempting and wholesome, and con- 
tain much food value. They are of 
such variety that children never tire 
of them.—M. C., Ind. 

[ Continued on page 14 
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Birdseye Views 
of Far Lands 


By James T. Nichols 


L. WAS the French people who conceived the idea 
of placing a shrine of liberty at the gateway of the new 
world on the one hundredth anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. A company of 
prominent Frenchmen sent their world-famous sculp- 
tor, Frederick August Bartholdi, to the new world in 
1874 to design a fitting memorial to represent “Liberty 


This same year an organization was formed in 
France to raise funds for this memorial and Bartholdi 
went to work at the task of designing and making this 
great Statue of Liberty. The people in 180 cities in 
France subscribed to the fund and $700,000 was 
raised, which entirely paid for the statue itself. 

Bartholdi had suggested Bedloe’s Island, an ideal 
location in New York Harbor, would be the best place 
to erect this shrine. It was February 22, 1877, that the 
United States Congress voted to authorize President 
Hayes to set apart Bedloe’s Island for a site. 


Parrioric citizens in every state and territory in 
the United States raised a fund of $300,000 by popu- 
lar subscription for the foundation and pedestal. It 
took Bartholdi a long time to complete the statue. One 
of the arms was finished for the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1876. The head was completed and 
on exhibition at the Paris Exposition in 1878. 

The statue was finally completed, and on July 4, 
1884, Ferdinand De Lesseps, who later became well 
known in America because of his Panama Canal under- 
taking, as president of the French committee, officially 
presented the statue to the United States thru our 
ambassador in Paris. The foundation on Bedloe’s 
Island was already being prevared and the next month 
(August 5) the cornerstone for the pedestal was laid. 

It was a great day in June, 1885, when the French 
vessel Isere sailed into New York Harbor, for upon it 
were 210 large packing cases which contained the 
Goddess of Liberty with every bolt, rivet, and screw 
necessary to erect it upon the foundation that the 
American people had provided. The Atlantic squadron 
of the United States Navy met the Isere at the gate- 
way of the open sea and escorted her to Bedloe’s 


It took nearly one year to erect the statue, as it is 
larger than the old Colossus at Rhodes which was 
accounted one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. The statue as it stands upon a 
is 89 feet high and 62 feet square at the 
from bottom to top with sheets of copper almost a 
quarter of an inch thick and weighs almost a half- 
million pounds, the copper alone weighing 200,000 


edestal, which 
ase, is covered 


THE statue as it stands today is a majestic sight. 
Sailors call it “The Lady With the Lamp.” From the 
foundation of the pedestal to the top of the torch is 
more than three hundred feet. The head and torch do 
not look very large from the water below, yet 40 people 
can stand in the head and 12 can stand in the torch. 

October 28, 1886, was a “high” day in New York 
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Our Statue of Liberty is a gift from the French people 


Harbor. Three hundred vessels formed a great water 
pageant around this shrine of liberty as President 
Grover Cleveland accepted the statue from France for 
the United States. The sight when it was unveiled and 
dedicated must have been glorious. Every vessel that 
had a whistle and every contrivance that could be made 
to make a noise was brought into action. Multiplied 
thousands of people paraded the streets of the city in 
honor of the occasion. 


On DECEMBER 2, 1916, at a signal from Washing- 
ton given by President Woodrow Wilson, the first per- 
manent flood lighting system was turned on and the 
entire statue was illuminated. On October 26, 1931, Miss 
Jose Laval, daughter of the Premier of France, who was 
with her illustrious father on his visit to America, sat in 
the one hundred second story of the great Empire State 
Building in New York City, the highest building ever 
erected by man, passed her hand over a globe, thus turn- 
ing on the new lighting system installed by the War 
Department. This floods the “Lady With the Lamp” 
with new glory and brilliance. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that this Goddess of 
Liberty was the first World War casualty on American 
soil. It was in 1916, long before we entered the war, that 
her torch-bearing arm was wounded by shrapnel and 
from that day until this no visitors are allowed to.crawl 
into it. ““Black Tém,” a terminal dock on the Jersey 
side which was stored with high-powered shells ready 
for shipment, blew up one night and for a half minute 
New York City was as if she { Continued on page 45 





ONcE more I stand by 
the church in the 
Wildwood; 

Once more I wait at its 
open door; 

Hearing the songs I loved 
in my childhood, 
Thinking of those who have 
gone on before.— 


Dr. W. S. Pitts 


The Little Brown Church in the Vale 
was dedicated in 1864, near Nashua, Iowa 


















Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


| | sre a meeting of real es- 
tate and insurance men the other 
day I sat and listened to their dis- 
cussion of the agricultural problem 
as they saw it. They were much con- 
cerned as to the best way to handle 
their investments. They were anx- 
ious for lower taxes on farm land. 
They had plans for the closer con- 
trol of farm operations on the lands 
in which they were interested. 

The whole thing seemed to center 
around getting as great returns as 
possible for the present. This is a too 
narrow view of the situation to be 
constructive. Of course in case of a 
renewal there is no choice if a farmer 
wants to retain nominal ownership 
of his place but to accept the terms 
of the mortgage forced upon him. 
[t is possible, too, to boost the inter- 
est rate and add a burdensome com- 
mission. But no amount of sympa- 
thy can convince the mortgagee of 
the interest of the loan companies 


By George W. Godfrey 


in better conditions for agriculture 
except in a mercenary way. Now is 
the time for loan companies to im- 
prove their own state and better 
preserve their interests if they are 
just wise enough to go along with 
the farmer in these low returns. 
They can never win out thru a 
financial serfdom. 
* 2 

These are days when we are re- 
constructing our sense of values in 
life. With less money to spend we 
are searching for the places where 
it can be spent most wisely. One of 
the things that we find essential to 
our lives is the church. We have 
always looked to the church for 
help in time of trouble and this is 
no exception. We are much like 
little children. In the presence of 
the bright sunlight we are brave 
and independent but as _ twilight 
falls we slip up close to mother. 

Around the church again we must 





build our community life. Even en- 
tertainment that we have been buy- 
ing for some time we must now 
make for ourselves, and that will 
be associated with the church. The 
rural church has an opportunity to- 
day that it has not had before in 
this generation to build the Spirit 
of Christ into rural life. It will mean 
pioneer hardship and sacrifice but 
will demonstrate the sincerity of 
real Christianity. 
_ + & 

I suppose at threshing time this 
year we will see a lot of good straw 
blown carelessly into a heap and 
most of it wasted. This will be in 
spite of the fact that in many places 
last spring straw was selling almost 
as high per ton as the grain that 
grew on it. I know of communities 
where there was an extreme short- 
age of rough feed last fall and win- 
ter and yet well stacked straw was 
conspicuous [ Continued on page 45 
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The farm homemaker 
hasa real need fora 
pressure cooker and a 
knowledge of canning 
in tin 


By Ellen Pennell 


L. IS necessary to keep modern in 
canning and the very best way is to 
acquaint yourself with the new 
equipment as well as new methods. 
There are scores of new devices on 
the market and many old favorites 
which have been 
course you will not need every one 
of which you hear but there are 
many devices that are necessary to 
efficient and successful canning. 

I think a farm homemaker’s needs 
for canning differ greatly from those 
of the city or town homemaker, since 
she has many more varieties of foods 
and greater quantities to can. This is 
obvious since the farm yields more 
products which may be canned while 
fresh. On the farm there is something 

be canned every month of the 
year. 

Do not let anyone discourage your 
buying new equipment this year. It 
is wise economy if you buy the type 
you need for your amount of can- 


Which is the best jar and cap? You 
will have to decide for yourself. They 
all have their good points 


=| 
a 


improved. Of 





ning; and good, easy-to- LR 
handle, time - saving 
equipment will save 
many a disappointment 
in throwing away jars of canned 
products. 

Whether you can in glass or tin 
must be your own decision, since 
either gives perfect results. There 
are many different types of jars, 
rubbers, and caps on the market, all 
desirable and well recommended. 
The shape of the jar, whether you 
use a glass or metal cap, are things 
you must decide for yourself, too, 
since some have one advantage and 
some have another. 


THERE are some new metal caps 
that are very nice since they prevent 
any of the metal from coming in con- 
tact with the liquid in the jars. The 
rubbers fit flat on the top of the 
mason jar opening. The glass lid is 
placed on this and is clamped on 
with an aluminum cap. These are 
attractive and neat-looking and 


The right type of equipment for your 
amount of canning is always economy 


Can the Modern Way 















Tin can sealers are ever ready for 
all-season canning 


} 


‘ 


very easy to adjust. There are jars of 
all sizes. Even the little half-pint has 
won favor in every home. It has so 
many uses aside from the regular 
canning service. Homemakers enjoy 
using glass since they do take great 
pride in the beauty revealed in rows 
and rows of carefully canned foods. 

Of course you know that it is 
absolutely necessary to buy new 


jar rubbers each year since theywill 


not withstand the high temperature 
of processing. 

Tin canning is also popular since 
it takes care of quantity canning 
nicely. There is no question of its 
safety and there should be no fear of 
using | Continued on page 14 
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SoME fairs have 
replaced collective ex- 
hibits with displays 
developed around one 
single crop. This gives 
a county or com- 
munity a chance to 
put on an educational 
or “boosting” exhibit 
that centers around 
an important product. 


Do Fairs M 


By P. H. Stewart 


Editors’ Note: “Fairs and expositions are 
the milestones that mark the progress of a com- 
munity and of a nation” .—William McKinley. 

In the minds of many thoughtful people there 
is serious doubt that our fairs any longer mark 
the progress of agriculture. Possibly the fairs have 
failed to keep step with the industry they are sup- 
posed to lead toward higher ground. — Editors. 


‘Ee 1931 season was a severe 
test on the finances of many county 
and state fairs. The coming year 
promises to be another real trial of 
whether fairs can be attractive 
enough to draw crowds and pay 
out, when money is scarce. Fair 
officials and others interested in fairs 
are deeply concerned with the 
organization of the 1932 shows. To 
prepare the budget so there will be 
no deficit and at the same time 
develop and present attractive en- 
tertainment and educational fea- 
tures is not an easy task. 

Most fairs receive some public 
funds from tax sources under the 
assumption that the show will be a 
benefit to agriculture and the public 
thru the information offered. Fairs 
must have educational features and 
be more than social and sporting 
events. Suppose we consider the soil 
products sections of some county 
and state fairs to see just how well 
they are meeting the problems of 
the day, and, if changes are needed, 
what might be done to improve 
them. 

Years ago, when fairs were first 


erit Tax 


organized, the country was new. 
There was little definite information 
as to what crop and crop varieties 
would do best. Our pioneer fathers 
who settled the great Middlewest 
were forced to learn by a “cut and 
try’’system what crops did best and 
what varieties of these crops made 
the best average yields. Fairs were 
events where neighbors could meet 
neighbors—who in those horse and 
buggy days did not cover the county 
or even the state as we do today. 

Agricultural experiment stations 
were new or not yet established and 
functioning with information as to 
what crops were best. County agents 
were not at hand to give the results 
of state and local variety tests as 
they do today. Consequently, the 
county and state fairs of 20 to 40 
years ago were places where folks 
could ask each other about that 
new variety of corn, about that new 
winter wheat, about the real value 
and management of alfalfa, and a 
hundred and one other questions 
that were not definitely answered at 
that time. 


SINCE crops and crop varieties 
were not definitely determined, ad- 
ditions were made to the crops sec- 
tion of the premium list from time to 
time, whenever an exhibitor had a 
crop or variety that was not already 
listed. As a result, the premium lists 
became long and inclusive of many 
things in the hopes that some one of 
them would have real possibilities. 


Money? 


Today, however, the situation has 
changed. The best crops are well 
established. Experiment stations and 
farmers themselves have determined 
what varieties do the best. The pres- 
ent need is standardization on a few 
of the best varieties rather than the 
introduction of still more varieties. 
We no longer need premium lists 
that include a lot of crops and varie- 
ties but more premium money or, at 
least, more emphasis should now be 
put on the most important crops. 
Yet a lot of premium lists are still 
carrying prizes for many varieties. 


Here are a few illustrations taken 
from county fair premium lists col- 
lected from representative counties 
in the Cornbelt and Great Plains 
States: 

A certain very important winter 
wheat growing county in its fifty- 
fifth annual premium list offered a 
first and second prize amounting to 
a total of $1.50 on winter wheat. 
Altho this same county does not 
grow onions on a commercial scale 
and is not adapted to the crop, 
premiums amounting to $9 were 
offered. Would it not be much more 
logical to put more money on the 
crops which actually bring in the 
revenue to the county rather than 
on minor crops of little, if any, local 
value? 

The above illustration is not an 
isolated case. The 1931 premium 
lists from three other widely scat- 
tered counties | Continued on page 4o 
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Cool Cooking 


Fruit-and-Melon Salad 


Small cantaloupe 

Fresh peaches 

Fresh pears 

Strawberries or grapes 

Lettuce 

Use a small melon and cut into rings 

as you do pineapple. Remove the rind 
from each ring and place it on top of a 
lettuce leaf. In this ring put the fresh 
fruit mixture of peaches, pears, melon, 
or any other seasonable fruit. These are 
better if cut in lengthwise pieces con- 
venient for serving. Top with straw- 
berries or red grapes. Chill this thoroly 
and serve with a paprika French dress- 
ing. Any variation may be used in the 
fruit mixture. If the rings of melon are 
small, two may be used to make nicer 
salad. 


Fruit Rice Whip 


“My children adore this pretty rice 
dessert and ask for it often,” says this 
reader. 

1 pack: age of strawberry or raspberry flavored 
gel: atine 

134 cupfuls of boiling 

\ cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

teaspoonful of vanilla 

2 cupfuls of cooked and drained rice 

Dissolve the flavored gelatine in the 
boiling water. Add the sugar and stir un- 
til it is also dissolved. Cool until slightly 
thickened then set in a pan of water and 
cracked ice and beat with a rotary beater 
until it is frothy and is becoming firm. 
Fold in the cream beaten stiff, flavor 
with vanilla, then add the rice and mix 


water 


thoroly. (The rice should be cooked 
tender in salted boiling water, then 
rinsed in cold water and drained.) Place 


in one large mold or in individual molds 
and chill until firm. Serve cold with 
whipped cream and a generous topping 
of crushed graham crackers. Fresh fruit 
makes a tempting garnish for this nour- 
ishing dessert.—Mrs. I. M.W., Nebraska. 


Grape Sherbet 


“Children and all ask for this refresh- 
ing frozen dessert often,” writes a 
Michigan contributor. 

11% cupfuls of sugar 

1 quart of water 

3 cupfuls of rich grape juice 

14 cupful of lemon juice 

l ‘cupful of cream 

2 beaten egg whites (may be omitted) 
Boil the sugar and water together for 
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10 minutes. Add the fruit juices and 
strain. Cool, add the cream (this may be 
omitted if more of a water ice is desired), 
pour into the freezer, and freeze, using 

3 parts of ice and 1 of salt. W hen it has 
reached a mushy stage, fold in the egg 
whites. These help to produce a smooth- 
er sherbet. Continue turning until very 
stiff, remove the paddle, and pack in ice 
and salt for at least 3 hours.—O. S., Mich. 


Dried Apricot Ice Cream 
(2 quarts) 
6 pound of dried apricots 
Y6 cupfuls of cold water 
114 cupfuls of sugar 
114 6 teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
1 tablespoonful of lemon j juice 
3 cupfuls of rich milk 
1 cupful of thick cream 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
Cover the apricots with the cold water 
and let soak overnight. In the morning 
cook gently until tender. Press thru a 
sieve and while hot add the sugar, and 
stir until dissolved. When ready to 
freeze, add the remaining ingredients, 
mix thoroly, and pour into a freezer. 
Freeze, using 3 parts of crushed ice to 1 
of salt. Remove the ladle, repack, and let 
stand at least 3 hours before serving.— 
Mrs. A. E. S., Minn. 


’ 
Ice Cream 
(Makes adout 14% quarts) 

This is the season for frozen desserts. 
Here is one that can be frozen without 
turning. 

11% cupfuls of sugar 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
3 cupfuls of milk 

5 egg yolks 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

14 cupful of cold milk 

11% teaspoonfuls of vanilla 

6 stiffly beaten egg whites 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

Mix the sugar, salt, and cornstarch 
together. Heat the milk to scalding and 
add to the sugar mixture. Stir until 
smooth and cook over hot water for 15 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Beat the 
egg yolks, add some of the hot custard to 
them, and stir until smooth. Return to 
the double boiler, beat thoroly, and 
cook 3 minutes. In the meantime allow 
the gelatine to soak in the cold milk for 
at least 5 minutes. Pour the hot custard 
mixture into the gelatine and stir until it 
is dissolved. Add the vanilla and codl. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites and 





the cream whipped stiff. Pour into a 
freezer or into the trays of a mechanical 
refrigerator and freeze for several hours 
If a freezer is used it is packed in ice and 
salt and allowed to stand without turn- 
ing. This ice cream is very nourishing 
and is velvety smooth.—Mrs.C. D.,N.Y. 


Can the Modern Way 


[ Continued from page 12 | 


tin-canned foods. Another item of inter- 
est is the fact that tin can sealers have 
been reduced considerably in price, so 
that is in their favor. Tin canning is 
equally successful for the canning of 
meats as well as fruits and vegetables. 

Other advantages of canning in tin 
are: instant cooling after processing by 
plunging into cold water as soon as 
taken from the cooker; less breakage; the 
cans may be used two or three times if 
lids are carefully removed each time by 
the equipment which comes with the 
outfit. 

A pressure cooker should be one of 
your first pieces of canning equipment. 
As you know, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommends the 
pressure cooker when canning non-acid 
vegetables. It is true that it is the safest 
and guards us from the much-feared 
deadly poison, botulism. Choose a cooker 
which is easy to handle while hot, having 
a flat bottom, good pressure gauge, and 
tight-fitting lid. The size will depe nd on 
whether you want it for canning only, « 
for family use thruout the year. 

To insure accurate measurements, you 
will find scales, standard measuring 
cups, and spoons helpful. Measuring by 
weight is a simpler way to handle larger 
quantities. 

Racks and tongs for lifting cans and 
jars from the cookers are essential and 
save many accidents from burns. 

There are now strawberry hullers, 
cherry pitters, bean slicers, pea shellers, 
and peach peelers to tempt the home- 
canner. These reduce work in canning to 
such a minimum that you will want to 

call in the neighbors to act as an audi 
ence instead of first assistants in the job. 

Food presses, strainers, and similar 
utensils are nice to include in your list, 
since they are necessary in making but- 
ters and jellies. These insure smoothness 
and clearness which makes every woman 
serve her product with pride. 

You, of course, will be greatly tempted 
on this one buying expedition but with 
careful planning of your canning season, 
I am sure you will have no regrets. A 
good durable piece of equipment will 
save you money and will be a saving in 
products as well as energy. 





KEEP YOUR 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Cook Book Up to Date 

1. Clip the recipes each month in 
SuccessfulFarming. 

2. Send for these Booklets 

See page 24—Uses of Baking Soda 
See page 28—New Baking Booklet 
See back cover—‘‘Secrets of the 

Jam Cupboard”’ 

From the above sources, select your 
favorite recipes and add them to your 
Successful Farming Cook Book for per- 
manent keeping and quick reference. 



























A COMPARISON of the tractors of 1914 
ind 1932 shows the great improvement that 
has been made in tractor design, eficiency,and 
utility. The tractor of 1914, while it was the 
best to be had at the time, was practically a 
tationary engine mounted on a tractor truck. 
It handled the belt jobs for which portable 
engines had been used, and the traction fea- 
ture gave it limited drawbar utility for plow- 
ing and disking. 


The tractor of that day had a slow-speed, 
one-cylinder engine with open water-cooling 
system and dry battery make-and-break igni- 
tion; a single forward speed with friction 
irive reverse; winding drum steering device ; 
plain bearings; and cast gears throughout. 


The Farmall Tractor of Today 


The 1932 Farmall Tractor is vastly supe- 
rior in every respect. It handles all the power 
jobs on the average farm. It has a power take- 
off for operating pulled machines. It is made 
of the best materials. It has a modern heavy- 
duty four-cylinder engine with high-tension 
magneto, air cleaner, and closed radiator-cool- 
ing system; an automobile type of differen- 
tial, three-speed transmission running in oil, 
and anti-friction bearings throughout. 


Yet, with all these improvements, the 
Farmall sells for a price so far below that of 
the tractor of 1914 that with the difference 
i purchaser can buy in addition all the mod- 
ern power-operated machines shown at the 
right or an equal value in other machines 
[Prices f. 0. b. factory in all cases.} 


Patented Triple Control 


Remember that the McCormick-Deering 
Farmall is the original, true, all-purpose tractor 
with patented features that no other so-called 

\l-purpose p6wer can possibly have. Ask the 
McCormick - Deering dealer about the pat- 
nted triple control, by which the steering, 
the shifting of cultivator gangs when culti- 
iting, and square-turn of the tractor are all 
trolled through the steering wheel. Don't 
e deceived by any imitation. Keep the full 
name in mind—“if it isn’t a McCormick- 
Deering it isn’t a Farmall.” And remember 
that the International Harvester crop price 
suaranty now applies not only to tractors 
it to all tractor-operated machines. 


H ERES © “2iteas Aut MCormick -DEERING 
Macnines Operaren THROUGH 


HARVESTERS 
CROP PRICE = Reactor Hiren Power lant -Orr 
GUARANTY or Tractor Beit Puuwey 
ASK THE DEALER FOR INFORMATION 


URPRIS 
VALUES 


in POWER FARMING EQUIPMENT 


in 1914 
$1450 Would Buy 


THIS TRACTOR 





International Harvester 2-Plow 
Tractor as sold in 1914 


Only / 


of AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (j5¢orporated) 











In 1932 
$1450 Will Buy 


THIS TRACTOR 





McCormick-Deering Farmall 2-Plow Tractor of 1932 


Py US ALL THE FOLLOWING 


POWER FARMING EQUIPMENT 


McCormick- 
Deering 
2-Furrow 


mie ~=Tractor Plow 






McCormick- 
Deering 6-foot 
Tractor Disk 
Harrow 





Farmall 
4-Row 


Corn Planter 





Farmall 
4-Row Corn 


Cultivator 


McCormick- 
Deering 8-inch 


Feed Grinder 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


See Advertising Index, page 50 
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The smocking and the running 
stitch on the collar of this dress 
make it gay and colorful 


Crochet, Knit, or Fagot 


By Mary Brooks Picken 


; must be something hand- 
made in or on your costumes this 
season. The very smartest cotton 
and linen dresses have a tiny edging 
of cotton crochet, or there is the 
return of the sweater in all its glory. 
The lovely sweater worn by the at- 
tractive girl in the picture is made 
of cotton thread and is just grand 
for summer. It will be lovely with a 
very sheer woolen skirt. Heavy 
crepe skirts, too, are doing their bit 
in exploiting these blouses. This one 
is made of a self-shading mercerized 
crochet but of course you may use 
any color you prefer. The directions 
below are simple to follow and you 
will enjoy making and wearing this 
sweater. 

For a small size 16, 6 balls of No. 
30 self-shaded mercerized crochet 
and a No. § steel crochet hook are 
needed. 

To make the back, ch 185 (15 
inches), turn. First row: 1 dc in 4th 
ch from hook; 1 d c in each of next 
5 ch, ch 3, skip 2 ch, s c in next, ch 3, 
skip 2 ch, 1 dc in each of next 6 ch; 
repeat from* to end of ch, ch §, turn. 

Second row: 1 d cons, ch 
1 dconeach of 6d c, ch 2,1 dcon 
sc, ch 2, 1 dcon each dc as before, 


and continue in this way to end of 


row, ch §, turn. 
Third row: s c between 3rd and 
4th dc, ch 3, 3 dc under ch-2, 3. dc 
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under next ch-2, ch 3, 1 s c between 
3rd and 4th d c, and so on across. 
Repeat 2nd and 3rd rows alternately 
thruout, except at the waist and edge 
of the sleeves where the stitches are 
varied, and will be explained later. 

After the 3rd row, decrease each 
row at the beginning, about 3 sts, 
until you reach the waistline (3 
inches from the beginning), which 
should measure 11% inches. To de- 
crease, after making the ch ¢ to turn, 
skip the first 3 sts. 

When the work is 3 inches deep, 
and measures 15 inches at the bot- 
tom and 11% inches at the top, 
work the next row as follows: ch 3, 
turn. Under each ch and between 
each 3rd and 4th d c of preceding 
row, make 1 d c, holding last 2 loops 
on hook, 1 d c again at same point, 
taking off 2 loops and then 3 loops, 
ch. 3. Ch 5, turn, I s c under each 
ch-3, with ch 3 between, ch §, turn, 
and repeat last row 6 times. Work 
another row like the one at the be- 
ginning of the waistline and then 
continue alternately with the 2nd 
and 3rd rows for 1 inch. 

For the next 7% inches, or until 
you reach the armholes, increase 
each row about 3 sts at the beginning 
and end so that the measurement 
from underarm to underarm will be 
about 18 inches. Then gradually de- 
crease, beginning at each armhole so 





The interesting trim on this 
little dress is bias tape joined 
together with fagotting 





Don’t let the summer pass with- 
out at least one hand-crocheted 
cotton sweater. This one is made 
of self-shading cotton thread 


that 3 inches above the 18- inch 
width the measurement will be 34% 
inches less, or 14% inches. 

Work the next 4 inches straight 
without increasing or decreasing. 
Then work 2 rows, decreasing each 
row I inch at each end so that the 
last row measures 10 inches. Fasten 
off. 

If a higher back is desired, work 
more rows, decreasing each row | 
inch at each end, as before. 

Front: Work the same as the back, 
using the following measurements: 
waistline, 11% inches; underarm to 
underarm, 19 inches; then decrease 
34-inch on each side in the next 3 
inches. 

In the following 4 inches increase 
144 inches on each side when the 
width across will be about 20 inches. 
Then decrease each row 1 inch on 
each side, working as many as you 
have in the back. 

Sleeves. Ch 150, turn. In 7th ch 
from hook * make 1 dc, holding last 
2 loops on hook, 1 d c again in same 
ch taking off 2 loops and then 3 
loops, ch 3, skip 3 ch, and repeat 
from * to end of ch, ch 5, turn. One 
s c under each ch-3, with ch 3 
between. 

Repeat the 2nd row and then re- 
peat the Ist row. Then continue 
with the sts used in the body of the 
sweater for4 [Continued on page 24 
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This is a husband getting rid of 
DANDRUFF 


Listerine achieves amazing 





results in treating loose 
dandruff and overcoming 


scalp inflammations 


Are you troubled with a dandruffy condition of 

the scalp? Is your scalp too dry or too oily? Does 

it itch and burn? Do you lose an excessive amount 
i § of hair when you comb it? 

If so, we urge you to try Listerine. Most men 
who have any of the above troubles are skeptical 
about getting rid of them. But some of the most 
enthusiastic boosters for Listerine are the very 
skeptics who thought it would not work. We are 
constantly receiving letters from such men—and 
women too—praising Listerine for its quick results. 

There is nothing complicated about using Lis- 
terine. You simply douse it on the scalp either be- 
fore or after a thorough washing of the hair. Follow 
this with a vigorous massage—and when we say 
vigorous, we mean vigorous. Keep it up until you 


ee 








can feel the scalp tingling and glowing. Allow the 
t Listerine to remain as long as possible before 
. rinsing it off. 
h Since Listerine is a swift germicide, it attacks 
- any surface infection that may be present. If loose 
" dandruff exists, Listerine dissolves and removes the 
k scales. And almost immediately it relieves that 


inflammation which so frequently accompanies a 
dandruff condition. 








x, In mild cases, one or two applications of Listerine 
S is usually sufficient. In more severe cases, when the 
™ hair roots have become seriously involved, it fre- 
3 quently gets results. If not, consult a good der- 
matologist. 
5€ If you are married, you'll get a vote of thanks if 
f you tell your wife that Listerine is great for setting 
w a wave. 
yu Send for our FREE BOOKLET OF ETIQUETTE— 
tells what to wear, say, and do at social affairs. Ad- 
oh dress, Dept. SF7,LambertPharmacal Co., St. Louis,Mo. 
st 
ne 
ne . 
3 ‘ d 








THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC... relieves itching, burning scalp 


See Advertising Index, page 50 
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Refreshing Recipes 


From Our Readers 


The Children’s 
Favorite Bread 


If a family vote were taken to 
learn our favorite bread, I’m sure 
“sunny muffins” or “sunny bread” 
would win. Here is the recipe: 

Beat 1 egg in a mixing bowl. Add 
lg cupful ps forded 1 cupful of thin 
cream, a) teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
Vy teaspoonful of salt, and continue 
beating. Add 2% cupfuls of flour, 
sifted with 2 Bhi Eanes 2° of combin- 
ation type baking powder, or 3 tea- 
spoonfuls of tartrate or calcium phos- 
phate baking powder. Add the flour 
mixture all at one time and stir until 
mixed, but not entirely smooth in 
texture. Place in greased muffin pans 
and bake about 25 minutes in a 
moderate oven of 425 degrees. 

These are delicious split and but- 
tered and used as shortcake, or the 
batter may be baked in layers. Chil- 
dren enjoy these cold, split and but- 
tered, or they are better still if split, 
toasted, and buttered. This same 
batter makes a good quick loaf. 
Bake 45 minutes at 350 degrees. 
For “sunny nut loaf” add % cupful 
of chopped hutmeats. For bait 
breads add % cupful of chopped 
dried fruits, ‘sellin. dates, figs or 
prunes, or use a combination of fruit 


and nuts.—Mrs. H. G. B. 
Carolina Meat Pie 


1 pound of shoulder of veal diced, or its 

equivalent in canned meat or chicken 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
34 pound of cured ham (1 small ham hock) 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter or fryings 
2 large carrots cut into slices 
2 onions diced 
1 quart of boiling water or meat stock 
1 cupful of canned tomatoes (may be omitted) 
5 potatoes cubed coarsely 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Dredge the cubed veal in the 
flour, heat the fryings, and brown 
the meat lightly. A deep, heavy pot 
is desirable for this. If a ham hock is 
used it may be parboiled, skinned, 
and the meat also cut into cubes. If 
a slice of ham is used, cube it and 
add to the veal. Add the carrots, 
onions, boiling water, and the toma- 
toes (if desired). Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Cover and 
cook slowly until the meat is tender. 
Add the potatoes and continue cook- 
ing. The stew should be rich and 
slightly thickened. Pour the mixture 
into a broad shallow baking pan 
while boiling hot and cover immedi- 
ately with a rich pie crust or a thin 
sheet of biscuit dough. (In the 
Tasting-Test Kitchen we _ placed 
small biscuits side by side over the 
top and baked them golden brown. 
This style of meat pie is easy to 
serve and is marvelously tempting.) 
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Bake in a hot oven of 450 degrees for 
20 to 25 minutes or until the crust is 
sufficiently done. Serve at once.— 


E. F., Illinois. 
Summer Fruit Salad 


Our Pennsylvania contributor says 
that this delicious salad is her child’s 
favorite dish, and we agree that it is 
an especially tasty one. 

1 medium cantaloupe peeled and cut into cubes 
2 cupfuls of diced fresh or canned pineapple 
2 cupfuls of raspberries or dewberries 

The above salad ingredients should 
be chilled for greater deliciousness. 
Mix lightly together. Serve portions 
on crisp lettuce or watercress and 
top with: 

BANANA DRESSING 
2 ripe bananas 
2 tablespoonfuls of strained honey 
tablespoonful of lemon juice 
¥4 cupful of whipped cream 

Crush the bananas but do not 
mash until smooth. Add the honey 
and lemon juice and fold in the 
whipped cream. Serve at once over 
the salad.— Mrs. M. K., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Stuffed Celery Sandwich 

Fill tender hearts of celery with 
any favorite sandwich paste. We like 
ground cooked 





avoid if we are to improve the jelly 
standards year after year. 

The first thing to decide your 
ability as a jelly-maker is the color. 
The cause of faded weak jelly is poor 
selection of fruit and adding too 


much water when extracting the 
juice. A cloudy jelly is caused by 
slow cooking, handling too much 
juice at a time, and squeezing the 
bag when straining. 

In some there is a formation of 
crystals. In most jellies this is caused 
by too much sugar. If you are mak- 
ing grape jelly it is always best to 
use grapes that are underripe and 
absolutely fresh. To be sure that 
there will be no crystals which are 
so common in grape jelly use 6 tart 
apples to a peck of grapes. 

If too little sugar is used and the 
juice does not contain much acid a 
toughness may result in the consist- 
ency. If the juice is cooked too long 
it will be stiff. 

Some complain of a soft, stringy 
jelly, which certainly is not a joy to 
serve. There may be several reasons 
for this. There may be too much 
sugar to the amount of fruit juice, it 
may be undercooked, or the fruit 
may be overripe or be lacking in the 
right amount of pectin. Damp, sticky 

weather may be 





ham and ground 
stuffed olives 
smoothed to a 
paste with thick 
cream or mayon- 
naise. Ground 
chicken or other 
cooked meat or 
mashed canned 
fish is also good. 
Green pepper, 


of your 





the cause of some 





of these troubles, 

THESE recipes are the selec- too. 
tion for your July issue. Suc- Of course the 
cessful Farming Tasting-Tast flavor will tell 
Kitchen pronounces them many little se- 
perfect. Please send us more crets about what 
favorites for other 2° nage ee Acad 
: My jelly. A strong 
readers to enjoy.—Editors. jelly means that 
it has been 





sweet pickles, or 

nutmeats may be added as season- 
ings. Cheese mashed to a paste with 
cream or mayonnaise makes a good 
filling. Cut thin slices of moist white 
or whole-wheat bread, spread thinly 
with butter, remove the crusts, place 
a stick of stuffed celery on it and roll 
firmly. The stick of celery may be 
placed on the bread so that it reaches 
from corner to opposite corner, then 
the corners opposite to these tucked 
over firmly. The rolls may be held in 
place by toothpicks, then wrapped 
in a damp towel. When ready to 
serve, remove the toothpicks. These 
are pretty and truly delicious as well. 


—Mrs. L. F., Nebraska. 


Avoid Jelly Troubles 


Ir IS a waste of time and energy to 
make jelly and not have it perfect. 
There are some things we must 


cooked too long. 
A sickly sweet jelly means too much 
sugar and a fruit Juice that lacks in 
acid. If the jelly is not cooked the 
right length of time fermentation 
may result and there will be a sour, 
unpleasant flavor. 

These are all very simple reasons 
for our mistakes in making this 
delicacy and the ways to overcome 
them are just as simple. It is always 
wise to have only one thing to do 
when making jelly. You cannot get 
the proper results if you attempt 
it when there are many other things 
that require your attention as well. 
Good equipment and the proper 
measuring devices will help you to 
enjoy the task. 

It is a good idea to become ac- 
quainted with your fruits so you will 
be able to determine the amount of 
pectin which is present since that 
will help in selecting the right 
amount of sugar. 
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SPONSORED BY 


THOMPHINS CORNERS post toasties 


++" ALSO ON THE AIR: Make merry with the folks of Thomp- 
kins Corners. Tune in every Thursday 7:30 to 8:00 P. M., Central 
Standard Time—over N. B.C. Stations (WJZ— Blue Network) Coast to Coast. 
A General Foods program sponsored by Post Toasties, the Wake-Up Food. 











ITS GOOD ELMER Ni 


ME HAD POST TOASTIES 

THIS MORNING ELSE 

WED NEVER GoT TO 

THAT FIRE SO QUICK. 

ITSURE GIVES You 
LOTS OF ziP!" 
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RUFUS AY 


O, FOR THE LIFE OF A FIREMAN! 














RUFUS N ME ARE 

INVENTIN' A NEW 

TEE Hee HEE! no oF FRE 

WHATCHA . ENGINE. 
Doin? | 








Oo 





"YES SIREE! OF COURSE 
IT MAKES YOU FEEL 
SPRYER— POST 
TOASTIES 1S THE 
WAKE-UP FOOD. IT'S 
JUST FULL OF ENERGY 
AND YOU GET IT 
DOWN RIGHT QUICK. 
BECAUSE IT DIGESTS 
INSTANTER.. 
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THOMPKINS\. \ 














“LAWS! MY BOARDERS 
WANT POST TOASTIES 
‘N BERRIES FOR 
BREAKFAST EVERY 
DAY. | NEVER SEEN 
MEN FOLKS SO CRAZY 
ABOUT ANYTHING, 
AND ITS SO ECONOM- 
ICAL, TOO —SUCHA 











'|Lor FOR youR Money!” 
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| Gyuutck Mel cieig, 


| The Wake-Up Food! 


A GENERAL FOODS PRODUCT 
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Keep cool! Keep wide-awake! 
regularly these sultry days. It’s the Wake-Up Food— 
gives you quick new energy. Sun-rich flakes of corn 
—delicious in cream or milk. Now in a new Crisp-pack 


inner-lined package 
that keeps them crisper 
and fresher! So be sure 
to ask for Post Toasties 
—not just corn flakes. 


© 1932, G. F. Corp. 

















GEE wiitixins! 
THERES THE 
RRE BEL NOW 


CUM ON, MEN. 
GET GOIN! 
DANG! 0ANG! Dane 


- J, 
y Geek iN ~ 
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RUFUS, CONNECT 
HER UP To THE 
WINDMILL. SVEEDE 





















WHERE'S THE FIRE, GRANDRAS 
VLLTAKE CHARGE. 



















YOUNG ‘UNS AINT WORTH THE WHOLE 
PARCEL OF EM AND THEIR NEW 
FANGLED OTTY-MOBILE ! 


Cur 3@) F RS, 


= DAD BLAME ME, IF You 








Nate 





Eat Post Toasties 








Attach this coupon to top flap from one pack- 
age of Post Toasties and you will be sent a 
copy of the Thompkins’ Family Album—16 
pages of photographs of Matt, Marthy and 
the other Thompkins Corners folks taken in 
the days of ““way back when.” You'll split 
your sides laughing. 

Fill in completely — print name and address 


Name 


SEND FOR 
THE THOMPKINS’ 
FAMILY ALBUM 





Address 


City 








EE 





Mail to: General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. | 
SF. 7-82 





See Advertising Index, page 50 
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His ro se-petal skin is tender and sensitive! 


Doctors Warn 


against the harmful 


alkali that srritates 
Baby ’s Shin 


Tecan the very beginning of 
scientific study of baby care, 
doctors have warned against the 
use of soap that is the least bit 
harsh. Not only for bathing baby, 
but for washing his clothes! 

Even soaps that look pure may 
contain harmful alkali and, as a 
very famous baby doctor says: 


“Tf even a little of such 
soap remains in the baby’s garments 
after washing, it may cruelly irritate 
the tender skin and delicate tissues.” 


No mother wants to run such a risk! 
You needn’t, for Lux has no harmful 
alkali, cannot roughen even the ten- 
derest skin. That is why child special- 
ists and public health nurses advise 
Lux for everything of baby’s! It leaves 
diapers soft and sweet, woolens downy 
and unshrunken. 


Lux speeds up the washing of baby 
things, too. Dissolves so fast—in luke- 
warm water—makes such lovely, quick- 
cleansing suds. 
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| materials—cotton. 


ALL DRESSED UP 





WeEaR cotten-this summer if you wish to 


IN COTTON 


Navy blue and white 
figured plume mous- 
seline (a fine voile- 
like material) with 
plain white voile 









Pale green etamine 
boucle (ratine and 
mesh weave) with 
plain white weave 


be smart! Cotton has come into its own. No 
longer do we say apologetically, “It’s just a 
cotton dress!’ Certainly not when we see 
the smartest people wearing this old but 
very new material for morning, afternoon, 
and evening. 

Some of the newest of the cotton materials 
are shown on this page—all of them wash- 
able, intriguing in design, and surprisingly 
inexpensive, the prices ranging from 39 to 
| 69 cents a yard. Figure for yourself how 
much it would cost you to make one of these 
dresses in the most fashionable of summer 


No. 372. This slenderizing 
dress is designed for sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust measure. The cotton 
materials shown above would be appropriate for this. Here 
are some other combinations which might be used: 1. Black 
ruff cotton crepe with white crepe color and V- 
neck. 2. Brown, orange, and beige figured cotton 
voile with beige colar and V-neck and brown ac- 
cessories. 3. Guardsman blue rusineau (a heavy 
crepe) with cream 
4 collar and V-neck. 


















Pastel blue lace cloth 
with blue belt, pink 
3. dickey, and blue or 
+ white buttons 
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Yellow pique with 
brown piping, flat 
brown buttons, 
brown belt 
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Green cotton mesh 
with brown piping 
— and brown buttons 
iF and belt 


No. 2755. This 
charming dress is 
designed for sizes 

, 16, 18, 20 years and 36, 38, and 40 inches bust 
measure. Any of the combinations of cotton materials 
shown here would be suitable for this dress. Successful 
Farming also suggests: 1. Pastel linen, white dickey, 

astel buttons. 2. White linen, brown buttons, brown 
pele. 3. Navy blue polka dot material, white dickey, 
red buttons, red belt. 4. Lav ender seersucker, white 
buttons, white belt, white piping. 5. Also tiny 
checked ginghams and Peter Pan ginghams. 





No. 2755 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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Mer NA obiloil 


SAVES YOU MONEY! 


A new oil—to meet today’s new 
economy needs! The new Mobiloil! 

The farmer who buys Mobiloil to- 
day is getting the least expensive 
lubrication that can be bought at 
any price. 

Since July, 1931—the engineering 
resources of the Socony-Vacuum Cor- 
poration have been concentrated on 
the development of the new Mobiloil. 
The result is new quality—new un- 
equaled economy for you. 

The praise of millions of users is 
stronger than any claim we could make. 
For, today, Mobiloi! is the world’s 
largest selling oil. 

Next time you’re in town, be sure to 
see your Mobiloil dealer. Examine the 
Mobiloil chart. There’s an exactly cor- 
rect grade of Mobiloil for your par- 
ticular make of car, tractor, truck and 
stationary engine. 





1. Postpones Need for 
New Machine 


The new Mobiloil provides tough, sure 
protection. Extra years of service 
from your car and tractor! 


2. Saves Fuel—More Power 


Mobiloil’s tougher film gives you better 
compression. Engines stay tighter. No 
blow-by! You save on fuel and get 
more power. 


3. Lower Repair Expense 


Mobiloil’s smooth lubricating body 
stays rich under hardest service. It pro- 
tects precision metal surfaces from wear. 
You have assurance against unneces- 
sary repair expense. 


4. More Miles Per Quart 


Mobiloil resists extreme heat and pres 
sure. It Jasts. You get more miles per 
quart. Lower costs per acre. 


5. Cleaner Engines 


Mobiloil gives you freedom from gum- 
my, sticky valves. Freedom from hard 
carbon deposits. Cleaner engines mean 
lower operating costs. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 


A SOCONY-VACUUM COMPANY 


Mobiloil—The World’s Largest Selling Oil 


See Advertising Index, page 50 
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This Old Friend 
Protects Young Teeth 





An early start in caring for children’s 
first teeth makes a big difference in the 
teeth that come later. And an excellent 
tooth powder for safeguarding their 
“milk” teeth can be found in almost 
every home... Arm & Hammer Soda, 
pure Bicarbonate of Soda, acceptable 
as a dentifrice to the American Dental 
Association. It has an agreeable alka- 
line reaction, and a natural “‘bite’’ that 
safely frees the teeth from stains. 

Teach your children to clean their 
teeth with Baking Soda, morning and 
evening . . . and use it yourself. It aids 
in keeping the teeth truly clean and 
the mouth wholesome. 

When buying, ask for either of the two 
well-known brands, Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand. They are identical. Both 
are pure Bicarbonate of Soda, a prod- 
uct of over eighty-five years’ experience. 
One important advantage of Baking 
Soda is that it costs so little, just a few 
cents a package. Obtainableeverywhere. 


in q 





Whenever the need 
for Soda Bicarbon- 
ate is indicated, 
Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Bak- 
mg Seda “ LF gg wid confidence. pub + 4 

tarbonate Of Soda, exceeding im purity the stana- 


ards of the United States Pharmacopoeia. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 








CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. O-17 
10 Cedar Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me Free Book describing uses of Bak- 
ing Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural color. 
0 aed 
ee = 


City__ ___ State. 


Please print name and address 
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“Here, look at 
this,’’ said Jane, 
“it is a diagram 
of the place as 
we hope to see it 


Our Girls 


Day Dreams 


OnE hot day in July, Jane and Mar- 
jorie had an hour or so between meals. 
Jane had come some distance to help 
her cousin cook for threshers, and their 
conversation began to drift to the topic 
of beautification of the farm gounds. 
Earlier during the season, some time 
had been spent in planning and planting 
the lane. Now both thought that some 
time should be devoted to the rest of the 
yard. 

Since Marjorie’s home was located 
on the top of a hill and there was a hog- 
house east of it, the girls decided that a 
hedge of mulberry should be used as a 
screen, since mulberry was of quick 
growth and also would serve as a protec- 
tion to cherry trees. They then decided 
upon a screen between the garden and 
oatfield which would consist of native 
shrubs, wahoo, sumach, crabapple, and 
wild grapevines. 

Suddenly Jane jumped up, saying that 
the corner by the drive should not be 
neglected and that she had plans already 
for that spot. 

“Out with them,” laughed Marjorie; 
so Jane began immediately by mention- 
ing wild cherry, red bud or Judas tree, 
and the linden. 

“So far, very good,” said Marjorie 
(thinking aloud), “but what about the 
north side? You know as I go back and 
forth to the chicken house it always 
stares me in the face!” 

“That’s easy,” answered Jane, at the 
same time stirring ice tea, for the men 
would soon be filing in from the field, 
“you have ferns, hepatica, jack-in-the- 
pulpits, and violets for such places as 
that.” 

Soon voices were heard and the girls 
had little time for garden thoughts. 
Their minds and hands were busy, as the 
call for supper was given. 

Later, the last dish having been placed 
in the cupboard, the two girls retired to 
the back yard and resumed their conver- 
sation. Jane remarked that another 
thing that would be accomplished as well 
as beautification of the grounds would 
be the provision of food and a shelter for 
their feathered friends—the birds. 

Marjorie’s thoughts had been drifting 
to the southwest corner of the yard. She 
had visions of daffodils, tulips, and old- 
fashioned bluebells nodding their morn- 
ing greetings from the grass, back of 
which would be the evergreen trees, 
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Conducted by Julia Bourne 


serving to cut off the view to the barn- 
lots. 

“Here, look at this,” said Jane, who 
had been playing with her crayon as 
Marjorie had been day dreaming, “‘it is 
a diagram of the place as we hope to see 
it some day.” 


It Is Proper To— 


1. Accept compliments graciously. 
Show appreciation for what someone 
has gone to the trouble to tell you. 

2. Write a “thank you” note after 
you have visited in someone’s home for 
a few days. 

3. Enter a public conveyance or 
private car before a boy and wait for 
him to get out first so he can assist you. 


News From Girls 


A HIGH honor recently came to 
Dorothy Strunk, 19-year-old 4-H club 
member, of Rice County, Minnesota, 
and now a sophomore at Macalester 
College, St. Paul. She was chosen to 
represent the 4-H clubs of the nation in 
a talk before the national convention of 
the general federation of women’s clubs 
held in Seattle, Washington, June 11. 

Dorothy has had an outstanding club 
record. As a home beautification project 
member she made a landscape plan for 
her home that is being carried out gradu- 
ally by her family. 

And I know you would like to hear the 
latest news of Geraldine Heikes, Ne- 
braska, nation’s champion 4-H health 
girl for 1931. In a talk she gave to the 
students of the Indian School at Genoa, 
Nebraska, she said that in order to do 
good work in school every boy and girl 
should have good health. She told them 
of the things she had to do in order to 
prepare herself for the national contest. 


Dear girls: Which will you have—a 
list of available material which various 
companies send out on the subject of 
foods, clothing, handicraft, and home 
furnishing, music appreciation, health 
and beauty, or plays and stunts? Any 
of these are yours for the asking. Or 
would you like special help on a personal 
hebby? And don’t forget that if you 


‘would like to correspond with some girl 


your own age who is interested in the 
same things you are I will do my best to 
find such a girl,—Julia Bourne. 
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Note scientifically ; : 
proportioned nose 


Note scientifically 
proportioned neck 





United States Patents were granted the Champion Spark Plug Com- y” 
pany on April 5, 1932, covering a sensational discovery . . . Now no “ % é 


engine, whether in your car, truck, tractor or stationary engine, can 





FoR STATIONARY — 
ENGINES 





give its best performance without a set of these new Champions .. . 

The unique and patented shape of the lower end of the insulator is 

the reason for the truly phenomenal results it produces . . . This 

shape automatically controls and distributes the insulator heat with 

such precision, that it insures perfect ignition in circumstances, [ “4 A VV | () N 
and at speeds where failure is bound to occur with all ordi- 

nary spark plugs... The actual, tangible results are expressed in 

extra power—power you can feel; in extra acceleration—acceler- $P A RK . al G ." 
ation that is apparent at once; in extra speed—speed that you can 

read on the speedometer. All this with unequalled dependability 


and long life ... Install a set in your car and feel the difference. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO. 





See Advertising Index, page 50 
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will be a superfine bean picker all of her 
life, but a poverty-struck citizen of an 
earth rich in beauty for those with eyes 
to see. 

I know of one busy mother whose life 
these past few years has been anything 
but a bed of roses, who takes time every 
morning to go out and “ say good morn- 
ing to the sun.” When I first visited with 
her and saw her standing out on the back 
steps hand in hand with her little 4-year- 
old boy and flanked on either side by 
her two older children, I couldn’t imag- 
ine what it was all about. But when she 
and the children came in for breakfast 
it seemed as tho their faces had caught 
and held a bit of the eternal radiance. 

It is this same family which, after 
three years of city life, has returned to 
the farm. These tolks face calmly the 
truth that the way they have chosen in 
all probability will never make them 
wealthy, but they are in that wise 
minority who prefer richness of living 
to richness of pocketbook. The serene 
mother says, “When I see my 4-year- 
old feeding his very own goat milk out 
of a nipple-topped pickle jar, and Jane 
(on her eighth birthday) starting her 
pressed book of the wildflowers she has 
gathered from our patch of timber, then 
| know that for me and mine our choice 
is wise.” 

This same returned agricultural en- 
thusiast told me, however, that in one 
respect she thought the farm mother 
could learn from the city mother. Incom- 
parable natural beauty 1s the farm child’s 
richest inheritance, but even with wise 
parental guidance, children have learned 
to appreciate the loveliness in which 
they move, yet too often the busy farm 
mother doesn’t give to such an awak- 
ened youngster the simple tools for crea- 
tive self-expression. 

Her 8-year-old naturalist is equipped 
with a simple but good study book of 
birds, of flowers, of rocks, and records 
her findings in pencil-written, lined note- 
books headed, “Birds I’ve Seen” and 
“Flowers That Grow on Our Farm.” 
Right now the family wants to help her 
get an inexpensive microscope. 


For this same child I found my friend 
purchasing yards and yards of cheese- 
cloth and then several packages of soap 
dye. My “What on earth!” was met 
with the calm explanation, “For dance 
costumes!” And when next I visited 
this joyful home the little girl was 
busily dyeing three-yard lengths of the 
cloth soft lavender, wood-green, rose- 
pink, bright orange. From these bits she 
constructed fearful and wonderful cos- 
tumes in which she capered to the radio 
music in the living-room or dramatized 
childishly naive little tales of wood 
nymphs, fairies, elves, and gnomes, out 
on the pasture slope to an appreciative 
audience of cows, chickens, and the 
baby that she was minding. 

Each child here has, too, his own home- 
made bookshelf, and he is growing up 
with the idea that books are as neces- 
sary as food and drink. When they want 
information they are learning to hunt it 
up in the encyclopedia. When they want 
a “frigate... to take us leagues away” 


Farmino, July, 7932 


SUCCESSFUL 


Find Beauty in the Everyday 


they get out good old Robinson Crusoe 
and sail the seas with him. And because 
their mother has a mind stored with 
poetry that she quotes while she’s 
washing the dishes, or feeding the chick- 
ens, or gathering nuts in the fall, the 
“Wild West Wind” and November, with 
“its bare ruined choirs, where late the 
sweet birds sang,” are more to all of 
them than just hard facts, but are 
winged by imagination. 


Tam old-fashioned enough to enjoy 
my phonograph. When the rain is patter- 
ing down outdoors and the family gathers 
around the center table after supper to 
read or sew or “jest set,” I like to go thru 
the accumulation of past years’ records 
and play that lilting song “ Maytime’’or 
watch the children while they march to 
their favorite, the William Tell over- 
ture, or perhaps play every record we 
have which was made by the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra. 





COUNSEL 


If you find your day, lad, 
And your road both long, 

You will make them shorter, 
If you sing a song. 


If your night and road, lad, 
Are without a moon, 

You can make them brighter 
With a whistled tune. 


—Epcar DanieE_t KRAMER. 











A good way to build a musical library 
is to buy one record each year for each 
member of the family. Nursery rhymes, 
simple dance rhythms, marches, orches- 
tral masterpieces—the field is unlimited 
and the gift can in each case be flatter- 
ingly personal. A sweet 5-year-old, 
whom I love dearly, tells me that she 
likes best pieces that “go boom boom 
down low, and are teedle-dee-oop” up 
above—a good description of the Sousa’s 
band records that are her invariable 
choice for one birthday gift. 

Just to think of the price of eggs may 
be to weep. Corn may mope along and 
be afflicted with a discouraging inferi- 
ority complex. But life for us and for 
our children can move in beauty if we 
will only take time to stop, look, and 
listen, for it as a vitalizing part of the 
everyday round of existence. 


Children and 
Clothes 


CLorHEs are important. There is no 
argument about that statement. You 
have but to try the theory out on your- 
self to know it is true. If you feel shab- 
bily dressed, or conspicuously dressed, or 
overdressed, you get a reaction. The 
tone of the day is affected. Your morale 
suffers. Your achievements are less. 
Little children are individuals. We 
discover that fact early enough. But 






[| Continued from page 8 | 


occasionally we forget that clothes may 
affect them, too. And, since we have a 
certain amount, be it large or small, to 
spend on the clothes for the children we 
should make sure that the garments pur- 
chased are not only durable, but attrac 
tive and suited, by color and design, to 
the child who will wear them. 

Children as young as 4 and § years, 
enjoy shopping trips. There is this to be 
said, however. It is best to take one child 
at a time, if possible, and to try to con 
fine the trip to the purchasing of clothes 
for the child. A child who is first taken 
to the butcher, the baker, and the candle 
stick maker will probably prove to be 
an irritable shopping companion. 

Let the children help to select their 
clothes. Try to teach them, by compari- 
son, the garments that are desirable 
and the ones that are impossible. Show 
them, by studying the mirror, to judge 
colors suited to them. Older children 
often are determined to buy a garment 
that the mother knows to be unfit from 
every angle. Sometimes it is best to let 
the child make at least one such invest- 
ment, knowing that the garment must be 
worn a certain length of time. Fre- 
quently the child will become so sick of 
his bargain before the garment wears 
out that he will be careful not to repeat 
the error. 

Buying excursions with the children 
are profitable from several angles. They 
learn to select suitable and wearable and 
attractive clothing, they learn to com- 
pare values in clothing, and they learn 
the art of spending wisely, which, after 


all, is true economy.—R. A. N., Kansas. 


Crochet, Knit, or Fagot 
[ Continued from page 16 | 


inches, decreasing 3 sts at the beginning 
and end of each row. The last row will be 
2 inches long. 

Work 5 loops of 5 ch each at each end 
of the front belt, and use 5 small buttons 
on each side of the back belt. V ery small 
flat pearl buttons covered with wee 
circles of single crochet, drawn together 
on the underside, are ideal as a finish for 
the side belt openings. 


Mrs. FRANCES BROSS from Kan- 
sas has suggested the following trimming 
ideas which she used on her little girls’ 
dresses: 

Fagoting is one of the simplest ways 
to trim and is easy to launder. When 
fagoting cut out your dress and fit the 
neckline. Baste the tape directly onto 
the material. This makes the foundation 
and there is no danger of stretching the 
neckline. 





Stale bread, when toasted and rolled 
into crumbs, is very delicious and will 
keep indefinitely if sealed in an ordinary 
fruit jar. This method will save the 
housewife time and labor and enable her 
to have a ready supply. 





Usefulness of Birds on the Farm, farm- 
ers’ bulletin No. 1682, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price 5 cents. 
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ELIEVE it or not, you can buy tires 
which proudly wear the name Good- 
year for the prices published here. 
Right when Goodyear is building the 
best tires that ever came from the world’s LY 


greatest tire factory—prices are down to YY} 
\ 


the lowest levels of all times. : NS —\Y 
W//g/ 


Look at these prices and remember, 





they buy big, husky, handsome Supertwist 
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balloons—real Pathfinders in value, real ST ae 


fabric under the tread in 
this tire, two do not run 
from bead to bead—they 
are really “breaker strips”, i 
and that’s what we call 
them, although some tire- f 
makers call them extra plies 


Goodyears in construction — Goodyear 


ee 


Pathfinders by name. 


If you want more tire for your money 


than you ever bought in your life, just 





ask yourself this question: “Why 
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buy any second-choice tire when CHEVROLET . 


first-choice costs no more?” 
29*440-2I 


LOOK WHAT EACH IN PAIRS 
“3>° Price per single tire ‘4 via 
29 x 4.50-20/30 x 4.50-21/128 x 4.75-19 
BUYS TODAY a $ 
Lifetime guaranteed 19 2,7 16 
Goodyear Speedway Each Each Each 


30 x 3% Cl. In pairs In pairs In pairs 


$3.30 each in pairs Price $535 Price $43 Price $633 
$3.39 per single tire per single tire per single tire y per single tire 
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The Above Figures Represent Prices Established Before Enactment of Federal Taxes 
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FREE 


Enough Hires Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


of delicious Hires Root 
r. Just mail the coupos, 


only \h‘a bottle for 
delicious, wholesome 


Hires 
Root Beer 


HERE is no worry about expense in 

homes where Hires Root Beer is served. 
It is such an economical luxury, compared 
to other bottled beverages. 

Delicious and invigorating, always wel- 
come, you can serve it generously to family 
and friends, no matter how modest the 
household budget. 

But don’t be fooled by cheap imitations 
of Hires Root Beer made om with arti- 
ficial oil flavors. Hires Root Beer has been 
accepted by the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Association. 

May we prove both its economy and 
superior flavor—tet us send you a free 
trial bottle of Hires Extract—suflicient to 
make 8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

Or go to your dealer for a 30c full size 
bottle of Hires Extract —it makes 40 
bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 
11/4 per bottle. 

Millions of families are enjoying this 
famous, thirst -quenching beverage, con- 
taining the natural juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—absolutely free 
from artificial flavor and drugs. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 


bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full 
size 30c bottle from your dealer today. 
35e in Canada. 

. ° . 


At Fountains and from 
Hires Kegs, you can get Hires 


Root Beer by the glass. Also ee ery 
it comes already bottled. \ rere 


Tux Cuartes E. Hines Company 
Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me free sample of Hires Root Beer 

Extract. Enclosed is 4c to cover cost of mailing. 


City State 


Canadians may mail co. 
The Charles E, Hires Co., il capone oronto 
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EVERY night 
Frank gives 
Beauty a drink 
of water and 
then they are 
off for the cows 



























A Corner for the 


Little Folks 


Firefly Lights 


Tue firefly never told Little Sister 
where it got its matches and nobody else 
has ever found out. Very wise men, too, 
have tried to find out but they do not 
know all of the firefly’s secret either. 
They do know that the firefly’s abdomen 
is full of some magic fluid. There are 
little openings in the abdomen and 
when the air touches the fluid the lovely 
light we see flashes on just like an electric 
flashlight. 

But even the tiniest pocket flashlight 
is clumsy beside the firefly’s light. Do 
you know of any light that doesn’t 
make heat? Even your flashlight bulb 
gets hot when the light is on. You know 
the lamp chimney is hot when the lamp 
is lit, the gas light is very hot, and of 
course the bright flame of a wood fire 
makes heat. But the firefly’s little light 
doesn’t make any heat at all. And yet 
it is so bright that one can read the 
printing on this page by its little lamp. 

Fireflies look like fairy electricians 
flitting about on warm summer nights 
down in the low swampy places. One 
little boy who loved to watch them fly 
about said, “I think those bugs carry 
lanterns so they can find their way 
around in the dark.” 

Fireflies aren’t really flies at all, be- 
cause flies have only two wings and the 
firefly has four. The two outside wings 
are stiff and fold over the two under 
wings. That type of wings belongs to 
beetles so the firefly is really a fire 
beetle. 

Catch a few fireflies some night and 
put them in a glass jar. You will be 
much surprised the next morning to find 
your fairy electricians looking like very 
plain little brownish-black bugs. You 
will almost believe that some witch has 
cast a spell over the firefly at daybreak. 
But when night comes a fairy godmother 
breaks the spell and the fireflies again 
dance their gay little dance to the or- 


~3 months old. 


chestra of summer night winds.—Eliza- 
beth Wherry, Iowa. 


Firefly lights go on and off 
Without electric switches, 
Little Sister watches them 
In sloughs and over ditches. 


She thinks that fireflies carry lamps 
And light them as they fly 

But Sister cannot see the lamps, 
Nor how they work—nor why. 


So she’s decided she will ask 
The first one that she catches 

How fireflies carry lamps about 
And where they get their matches. 


Dear editor: 


I go to school at Two Rivers and I 
have a mile and a half to walk to school. 
] am 12 years old. I have two brothers 
and my parents are both living. We live 
on a farm nine and one-half miles from 
Mount Pleasant. We made maple sirup 
this year and have been making it for 
the last six years. We tapped about 125 
trees. It is quite a job to gather the sap. 
We have a little house in the woods 
where we boil the sap. We have a lot of 
fun there. Sometimes we have parties 
and we sugar off some of the sirup.— 
Ellis Johnston, Michigan. 


Dear editor: 

I am 8 years old and am in the third 
grade. My to-year-old brother takes 
Successful Farming. We all enjoy it so 
much 

I want to tell Successful Farming 
about my little baby sister. Her name is 
Eveline. I have lots of fun with her. She 
laughs a lot. She likes to have us play 
with her. She wears a little ring. She is 
She kicks all the covers 
off her bed. She likes to have you rock 
her. We like to rock her, too.—Emily 
Dee Marshall, Tennessee. 
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With a score of different kinds of machinery — 
trucks, windmills, incubators, lighting plant, pumps 
and tractors — no farmer can be expected to know 
all his wants ahead of time. 

To make it easy for you to order petroleum 
products Sinclair has instituted a “Call-me-by- 
post-card” service for farmers. The Sinclair repre- 
sentative in your community will explain this to 
you in detail. Rely on him completely—he can 
always supply you quickly and inexpensively as 
he is in direct touch with the Sinclair Big 8, the 
eight great refineries which are so favorably lo- 
cated in America’s principal farming sections. The 
exceptionally high quality of the oils, greases and 


or SPEED for SMOOTHNES 
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fuels manufactured by these refineries won for 
Sinclair last year a business of a billion-and-a- 
half gallons— much of it on the farms. 

Don’t forget the “Call-me-by-post-card” service 
when you next talk to the Sinclair representative. 
His line includes Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Cup and Axle Grease, Sinclair Gasoline 
and Super-Flame Kero- 
sene, Sinclair P. D. Insect 
Spray. 

Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany (Inc.), 45 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. 











OILS * GREASES* GASOLINE * KER 


Copyrighted 1932 6 


a 1932 by 
inclair Reining Company (Inc.) 


SEN 


See Advertising Index, page 50 














PERFECT BAKING IS EASY AND 





THRIFTY 


WITH CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION! 


THOSE clever farm women in Kentucky 
and Oklahoma—those millions of other 
thrifty shoppers from Maine to Califor- 
nia—why do they choose Calumet, the 
Double-Acting Baking Powder? Why do 
they say, ‘‘Calumet is the real baking 
powder bargain’’?... Here’s why: 

Calumet is reasonably priced. That’s 
economy point number one. Only a small 
amount of Calumet is required in propor- 
tion to the flour used. That’s economy 
point number two. But these two points 
alone don’t tell the story. Add point num- 
ber three— Calumet brings to baking 
the heights of perfection— prize-win- 
ning perfection! 

There you have it! It’s these three 
things put together that make Calumet 
the world’s finest value in baking pow- 


FREE!—Send for this new baking book! 


~ Marion Jane Parker ————=«. F.7-32 
c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new 
Calumet Baking Book. 


| 
| 
| 
Name— — — — i 
Street_— . ——— | 
| 
| 
| 


City State - 
Fill in completely — print name and addres: 
This offer not good in Canada 
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der. And the next time you buy baking 
powder, remember these three economy 
tips. Remember: every time you bake, 
you risk all the ingredients you use— 
flour, eggs, shortening, etc.—if your bak- 
ing powder fails to do a truly efficient 
job. Remember: the amount of baking 
powder in any recipe is small—but it 
plays a big part in determining whether 
your baking will be poor—just fair—or 
perfect. So why not have the best? Use 
Calumet—and make your baking perfect! 

What is Calumet’s secret? It acts twice 
—not just once. This remarkable double- 
action is so perfectly timed and controlled 
that your baking is protected at every 
step. In the mixing bowl, Calumet’s first 
action begins. It starts the leavening 
properly. Then, in the oven, the second 


CALUMET 


the double-acting baking powder 





PROOF FROM KENTUCKY!—PROOF | 





action begins. Steadily, evenly, it con- 
tinues the leavening. Up!...up!... it 
keeps raising the batter and holds it high 
and light. All your baking is perfectly 
leavened, beautifully baked. Superfine 
and delicately textured! Super-light and 
delicious! Get Calumet at your grocer’s 
to-day — and try the easy recipe given. 
Calumet is a product of General Foods. 


BUTTERCUP LAYER CAKE (3 egé yolks) 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
', cup butter or other 
shortening ' 


1 cup sugar 
3 egg yolks, beaten un- 
til thick and 
lemon-colored 
¥% cup milk 
2 teaspoon lemon 
extract 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, and 
sift together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Add egg yolks; then flour, alter 
nately with milk, a small amount at a time. Beat 
after each addition until smooth. Add flavoring. 
Beat well. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans 
in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Put 
layers together and cover top and sides of cake 
with lemon frosting. Double recipe to make three 
10-inch layers. (All measurements are level.) 
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FROM OKLAHOMA'— 


AIR WINNER REPEATS 
VICTORY AT CHURCH Bhorap 
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Picnics and : 

the crowd. they always go big with 
First Convinced 

by Double-Action Test! 


ounty Fair is 


one big reason why Mrs. A. L. Warren 


528 W. Canadian, 


Vinita, Okla- 


is a strong rooter for Calumet. 
ked a White Butter Cake, using 
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2nd ACTION 


MAKE THIS FAMOUS 


le-action lest 


it two level teaspoons of Calumet into 
glass, add two teaspoons of water, stir 


rapidly five times and remove the spoon. 
The tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 


i 


lf filling the glass. This demonstrates 
lumet’s first action—the action designed 
begin in the mixing bowl when liquid 
added. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
ing, stand the glass in a pan of hot water 


n the stove. In a moment, a second rising 


start and continue until the mixture 
hes the top of the glass. This demon- 


strates Calumet’s second action—the action 
that Calumet holds in reserve to take place 
in the heat of the oven. 


Double-Acting—Combination Type! 


Calumet’s Double-Action, explained above, 
is the result of a scientific combination of 
two gas-releasing ingredients, one of which 
acts chiefly during the mixing and the other 
chiefly during the baking. For this reason, 
Calumet is known both as “‘The Double- 
Acting” and “‘Combination Type” baking 
powder. 








FOR BAKING DAY 
Blackberry Pudding 


1é cupful of butter 


1 cupful of sugar 
. 





| 2 egg yolks 


lg teaspoonful of vanilla 

14 cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 

16 teaspoonful of soda 

11% cupfuls of general purpose flour 

1 teaspoonful of combination type baking 
powder, or 

2 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium phos 
phate baking powder 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

11% cupfuls of cooked and drained blackber 
ries (fresh blueberries are nice to use) 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
egg yolks and vanilla, and mix smooth 
Add the sour milk in which the soda has 
been dissolved, then the flour sifted with 
the baking powder and salt. Beat only 
until smooth and fold in the berries. 
Fresh berries may be used, too. 

Place in a greased and floured shallow 
pan measuring about 8 x 8 inches and 
bake in a moderate oven of 350 to 375 de- 
grees. When nearly done, reduce the heat 
and spread with a meringue made of the 2 
remaining egg whites and 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Bake until the meringue is 
lightly browned. Serve warm or cold. 

SAUCE 
6 cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 
11% cupfuls of berry juice 
1 tablespoonful of butter 

Mix the sugar and cornstarch. Add 
the fruit juice which has been heated to 
a scalding point. Boil 1 minute. Add the 
butter and serve hot or cold.—Mrs. R. 
L. W., Indiana. 


Coconut Lemon Layer 
Cake 


This is a delightful cake that young 

and old alike would vote a favorite. 

14 cupful of butter 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla (lemon may be used) 

24 cupful of milk 

2 cupfuls of cake flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of combination type baking 
powder, or 

3 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium phos- 
phate baking powder 

4 teaspoonful of salt 


4 cupful of moist coconut 


Cream the butter and sugar together. 
Separate the eggs and add the yolks to 
the above mixture, beating until mixed. 
Add the flavoring, then the milk alter- 
nately with the flour which has been 
sifted with the baking powder and salt. 
Fold in the coconut, then the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Place in 2 greased 
and floured layer cake pans and bake in 
a moderate oven of 375 degrees for 25 
minutes. Cool and place the lemon filling 
between the 2 layers and cover with 
white icing and moist coconut. 

LEMON FILLING 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
1 beaten egg 
\% cupful of lemon juice 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
1 tablespoonful of butter 

Mix the sugar and cornstarch. Add 
the beaten egg, lemon juice, and butter. 
Cook over a low fire, stirring constantly 





until thick.—M., E. C., Ohio. 


See Advertising Index, page 50 
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Radically new 


most vital improvement in sanitary 
protection since the invention 
of Kotex itself in 1920 













the new 
Phantom” 


Kotex 


SANITARY NAPKIN 
(U. S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 
















Ends all fear of revealing 
outlines, no matter how 









close-fitting your gown 







AT LAST! A radically new design in 
sanitary protection. Made, of course, 
by Kotex—originators of the modern 
sanitary napkin. 

It is called PHANTOM*® KOTEX. 
Why? Because it is so flattened and 
tapered that it leaves no outlines even 
under the closest-fitting of evening 
gowns. And for those who require 
more than the usual protection, Super- 
Phantom Kotex is ideal—since the ends 
are completely inconspicuous, in spite 
of the extra protective surface. 

















Kotex features retained 







The special Kotex features you have 
always appreciated are retained, of 





‘Salmon Comes 








course. It is soft even after hours of 
use; wonderfully absorbent; treated to 
deodorize; can >e worn, with equal 
protection, on either side; diapioonbie, 
easily and quickly. 

Insist upon getting genuine Kotex, 
when ents woes it already wrapped. Each 
tapered end of the new pad is stamped 
“Kotex” now—so you can’t get in- 
ferior substitutes. And this new im- 
provement comes toyou at no increase 
in price! Kotex Company, Chicago. 




















HOW SHALL I TELL 
MY DAUGHTER? 


Manyamother wonders. Now you 
simply hand your daughter the little 
booklet entitled “Marjorie May’s 
Twelfth Birthday.” For free copy,ad- 
dress Mary Pauline Callender, Room 
2126,180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
























Copyright 1932, Kotex Company 
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Into Its Own 


Recent investigations show that an 


| oil can be prepared from salmon that 
| contains as much vitamin A and twice 


as much vitamin D as codliver oil. The 


| amount of the vitamin in the oil varies 


somewhat with the variety of salmon 
used to prepare it but it is certainly true 
that the canned salmon eaten in this 
country Carries a vast amount of vitamin 
D that has hitherto received little if any 
recognition. Who can tell how many 
rachitic knock knees have been pre 
vented by occasionally opening a can of 
salmon for supper?—M. H. I., Wiscon- 
sin. 


The Perfect Troner 


I HAVE heard women sigh with envy 
over the fresh, glossy, wrinkleless frocks 
and shirts and table linens their neigh 
bors turned out. I’ve had a secret am 
bition to become a perfect ironer my 
self. Aside from learning to iron swiftly 
so that the articles do not dry out, 
learning to iron with a long, free stroke 
away from the body, having a perfectly 
smooth and well-padded ironing board, 
there are few tricks to the trade, I be- 
lieve. There are some suggestions, how- 
ever, which I have found helpful. 

A rough cloth, moistened in kerosene, 
applied to the iron, or irons, before 
using keeps them in a smooth state. If 
starch has collected on the iron it should, 
of course, be well scraped with a thin 
knife before the cloth is applied. 

When making starch for light fabrics 
I have found that one teaspoonful of 
borax, which not only keeps things 
cleaner, also puts a gloss on them. 

Best of all is the fragrance that can 
be added to the hot starch which mates 
ironing day like a time spent in a scented 
garden! The fragrance is found in a 
waxy, blue cake sold at all grocery 
stores. It is dissolved in hot starch and 
every article dipped into it not only 
carries the flower-like fragrance it im 
parts over ironing day, but the perfume 
lingers thru several washings. A very 
fine variety of soap flakes, made by the 
sare manufacturer, used in connection 
with the wax for starching, gives a 
lovely sheen to fine linens. 

A gasoline iron is the household pet 
that makes ironing day a real pleasure 
at our house.—J. C. P., Kansas. 





Successful Farming 
Entertainment Services 


No. S-R-1, Fun for Clubs in Camp (4 


cents) 

No. S-R-2, At the World’s Crossroads (4 
cents) 

No. S-R-3, The First Fall Club Programs 
(4 cents) 

No. S-R-4, Hallowe’en Community Party 
(4 cents) 

No. S-R-5, What to Do at Turkey Time 
(4 cents 

No. S-R-6, Entertainment for Christmas 
(4 cents) 


No. S-R-7, A Negro Minstrel (4 cents) 
No. S-R-8, February Festivities (4 cents) 


TRITE to Dept. 9107, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa, when ordering 
any of the above service material. 


All inquiries relating to any of our features, 
such as bome furnisbings, foods, bealtb, 
kitchen equipment, or poultry raising, wil 
receive prompt attenticn 






































BEAUTY 





Beautiful Teeth 


lr YOU are going to be beautiful, or 
even lay a claim to good looks, you must 
take care of your teeth. Even if they 


aren’t as regularly and as beautifully | 


shaped as they might be, your teeth can 
still be a mighty good asset to your ap- 
pearance if they are white and shining, 
and if your gums are firm and pink. 

Just what is the best way in which to 
start, right now, to have beautiful teeth? 
[he first thing to do is visit your dentist. 
Have him give your teeth a good, thoro 
cleaning. Also have him fill any and all 
cavities. Go to a reliable dentist and you 
can depend upon his judgment as to 
what is necessary to have done in your 
particular case. 

How often should the teeth be 
brushed? Well, they really should be 
brushed after each meal and also just 
before you go to bed at night and first 
thing when you get up in the morning. 
But if it seems impossible to brush them 
this often, be sure you brush them twice 
a day anyway—in the morning after 


breakfast and at night before you go to 


bed. 


brush your teeth? Rinse your tooth- 
brush (which should be kept in an open 
place so it can dry) in cold water. Apply 
your tooth paste or powder. Brush, 
with an up and down, or a rotary move- 
ment. (Never use a crosswise movement 
as this brushes the food between the 
teeth.) Next brush the inside of the 
teeth. Now scrub the chewing surfaces 
of your back teeth. Repeat the same 
procedure with your lower teeth. It is 
good to wrap a little piece of cloth 
around your finger and massage your 
gums. 


Ir WILL keep your toothbrush nice and 
fresh if you will wash it occasionally in 
soda water (one teaspoonful of soda to 
a cupful of water). It is also advisable 
to sprinkle salt on your brush and leave 
it in the sunlight for a while. Rinse off 
the salt before you use your brush. 

Dental floss should be used to dis- 

lodge particles of food between your 
teeth. If you do not have the floss, use 
a piece of thread. 

_ There is another thing you can do to 
nprove the beauty of your teeth. And 
hat is, eat the proper foods. All children 
should have milk, green vegetables, 

fruits, especially orange juice, and cod- 
ver oil in their diet every day. 

Adults, as well as children, must have 
ugh and coarse foods every day in 
rder to exercise their teeth and gums. 
Lettuce and raw cabbage, raw carrots, 
pinach, tomatoes, milk, eggs, liver— 
these are excellent foods to eat if you 
vish teeth that are beautiful and 
healthy. 

How about your hair? Is it free from 

idruff, thick and glossy? If not, write 
‘lary Joan and she will gladly write 

a personal letter of advice. Would 

i like to know exactly how to give 

irself a manicure? Or a facial? Mary 

Joan will tell you. Write her in care of 

essful Farming, inclosing a stamped, 
selt-addressed envelope. 





What is the best way in which to 








Which star ts 19. ji 


which is 39? Seis 




















Joyce Compton 


This alluring young 
screen star, who is 19, 
says: “I could never 
hope to look lovelier 
than Billie Burke does 
right now. Lux Toilet 
Soap keeps one’s skin 
youthfully smooth.” 


Billie Burke 


“T’m 39,” says this radi- 
antly youthful favorite. 
Who would guess it from 
this recent photograph! 
“To keep youthful charm 
you must guard complex- 
ion beauty. I use Lux 
Toilet Soap.” 


Screen stars know 
the secret of keeping 
youthful charm 


NE gloriously lovely at 19—the 
other radiantly beautiful at 39! 
Who could tell which is which? 
“I’m 39,” says Billie Burke. How 
does this beautiful star keep her 
youthful charm? ‘‘To keep my skin 
clear and soft,’’ she says, ‘‘I use Lux 
Toilet Soap regulafly.”’ 


“I’m 19,” says Joyce Compton. 


‘But no matter what my age, I 
could never hope to look lovelier 
than Billie Burke does right now. 
What a comfort to know her secret 


”? 


of complexion care! 


g out of 10 Screen Stars use it! 


Of the 694 important Hollywood 
actresses, including all stars, 686 
guard complexion beauty with fra- 
grant Lux Toilet Soap. It is the 
official soap in all the big film studios. 
The unrivaled whiteness of Lux 
Toilet Soap will delight you. Begin 
today to let it care for your skin! 


Lux ‘Toilet Soap _ 10% 





See Advertising Index, page 50 
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No madam 


... 20L just 
LDL, 


scie ftifically 
||) kills flies, 


mosquitoes, 
| hoaches moths 
He ‘and thewr larvae 


NDOR is an entirely new and 
| different fly spray pe was 
developed after years of scien- 
] tific study al tesource by 
; // noted insectologists. 


I .: . : 
ji; An insecticide must 
jal hit the trachea 


i Hi / / INDoR was designed to kill quicker 
Hi} ie / and more efficiently by entering 
jh / //the trachea, through which flies 
IY / ‘, and other insects breathe, and 
Ii which scientific findings disclosed, 
is the only way insects can be 
effectively destroyed by spraying. 


A scientific two-way 
killing action 

When sprayed in a room, INDOR 
forms a fine, atomized mist that 
settles on the flies—spreads over 
their bodies—enters into the small 
openings to their tracheae, caus- 
ing a toxic poison or stops-up 
these small openings which 
quickly suffocates them. 

INDOR is harmless to humans, 
birds and animals, but is sure 
death to insects. INDOR is clean, 
clear and has a very pleasant 
odor that soon disappears. It will 
not stain fabrics or taint foods. 


Be sure to follow directions for use 
which appear on epery can of INDOR. 


H 
: 
































; YourDruggist,Hardware 

Store and Feed Su upply 

Dealer sells INDO 
convenient sizes. 

For interesting 
FREE Book on Flies, 
write to 
General Laboratories, 


ne. 
701 Dickinson St. 
Madison, Wis. 


INDOR 


QuicKk-Kittinc Fry Spray 
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Iowa 4-H Jersey calf club members won first place 
on their group at the National Dairy Show last year 


Our Junior Farmers 


I Enjoy Planting 


Wits me, planting is what some call 
a hobby. I enjoy setting out trees and 
different kinds of shrubs and plants, as 
well as taking care of them and watching 
them grow. 

The way I got started, Mother bought 
a bushel of fine peaches ‘for canning sev- 
eral years ago and I asked her for the 
seeds. I wanted to plant them, but she 
said they would do no good as they were 
not adapted to our climate, and tossed 
the seeds over the garden fence. Without 
her knowledge, I put some earth over 
them. 

To my great surprise, the next spring 
six little peach trees came up. My father 
helped me transplant them in the or- 
chard and every one grew but the first 
winter the rabbits chewed off the bark 
of two and killed them. That’s whenI got 
my first lesson—that trees must be pro- 
tected from rabbits over winter. 

One of our neighbors is a great hand to 
graft trees. It was a common sight to see 
two kinds of fruit on one tree in his or- 
chard. I spent many hours with him 

watching him graft, and one day he gave 
me four pear trees that had been grafted. 
He said one must have two varieties in 
order to get good fruit. I was very glad 
to get them. I set them out and they are 
fine large trees now. I expect them to 
bear this season and can hardly wait to 
see what kind of pears they will bear. 

When my grandfather bought his 
place in town there was a walnut tree 
growing in the center of the garden. He 
said to me, “Wayne, you can have that 
tree if you come and dig it out.” It took 
a lot of digging to get it because it had 
such long roots, but I wanted it so much 
I didn’t mind digging for it. 

I think the reason we don’t set out 
more shrubs and plants is that we just 
keep putting it off. Last fall, one morn- 
ing, I heard Mother say to Dad, “Char- 
lie, | know we won’t get that spiraea set 
around our house this fall.” That gave 
me an idea. I would get the plants and 
set them out and surprise her for her 
birthday, which was only a few days off. 
Dad went to the city that morning and 
Mother went to a household sale that 
afternoon. I had Dad get the plants and 
while she was gone we set them out. Can 
you imagine how delighted she was when 
she came home? She said that was the 


best birthday present we had ever given 
her. 

On Washington’s birthday my uncle 
in Indiana sent me some very fine wal 
nuts and directions for planting them 
I try to add a couple of trees and a few 
shrubs to my collection every spring. | 
do a lot of planning in the wintertime 
and study the seed catalogs and the fine 
pictures of landscaping in the farm 
papers. 

I think one should always consider the 
quality of thé tree or shrub before set 
ting as it takes mo more time to care for 
a good one than it does a poor one. In 
setting shrubs, I try to use the right 
color combinations ‘and set the taller 
ones in the back. Besides the delicious 
fresh fruit we get from our trees, the 
shrubs add beauty to ovr home. 


|Editor’s Note: This is ‘the first - prize 
entry in the essay contest on\tree and shrub 
planting. It was written by Wayne 8. Burn 
of Lone Tree, Iowa.| 


$5 for a Story 


Some boy is going to get a check for 
$5 September 1, just before school be- 
gins. It will be the boy who sends us the 
best story of an agricultural tour. This 
may be a 4-H club tour, a tour by a 
group of Smith-Hughes students, or a 
tour by a group of cattle feeders, cow 
testing association members, or any 
other type of farm tour, Tell us in less 
than 500 words, what you saw and what 
you learned. The contest closes August 
20. There will be three prizes of $5, $3, 
and $2 for the three best stories. If the 
winning stories include pictures that we 
can use, we will add $2. Now let us all 
get busy and go on a tour and then see 
who can write the best story. Send your 
essays to Editor, Junior Farmers’ Page, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Tnoculate Legumes, circular 252, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Price § cents. 





Four - generation pedigree blanks, 
25 cents a dozen. Order by Number 
S. D. 4., Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


















What Is New in Farming 


[| Continued from page 5 | 


rotation of corn, oats, hay, and wheat. 
The average increase in yield due to the 
kainit was just short of six-tenths of a 
ton to the acre. 

* 


Great variations are found in codliver 
oil from different sources, as regards its 
potency as a vitamin “D” carrier. Many 
people have felt that the amount of free 
fatty acid of codliver oil might deter- 
mine the amount of vitamin D. Recent 
Wisconsin tests have shown this is not 
the case. Apparently, there is only one 
way to check the value of codliver oil, 
and that is thru the results secured in 
feeding it. This emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the poultryman paying careful 


Washing IS hard tiring 


attention to the reliability of his feed | 


dealer and the source of the codliver oil 
he buys for his poultry flock. 
* 

Earworm injury to corn, with its re- 
sultant damage from molds and fungi, 
can be effectively prevented by dusting 
the silks with lead arsenate and sulphur. 
Tho too laborious for extensive field use, 
this method is useful for controlling ear- 
worms on sweet corn, or on field corn 


grown for seed or show purposes. Exten- | 
sive experiments at the Kansas Station | 


show best results from a dust composed 
of three parts powdered arsenate of lead 
to one part of flowers of sulphur. The 
dust may be applied by shaking it onto 
the silks from a cheesecloth bag. The 
dust should be applied when the silks 
first appear, for after they are three days 
old, treating will do no good. Several 
dustings may be advisable, the Kansas 
trials indicating a steady decrease in 
earworm and mold injury as the number 
of dustings was increased successively 
from one to eight.—H. L. H., Minn. 
* 

Recently two theories which have 
gained considerable headway among 
poultrymen have been exploded by the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station. One of 
these is that yeast, as a source of vitamin 
B improves a good poultry ration. The 
other is that crude fiber in the ration 
would overcome slipped tendon. It is 
doubtless true that for a poorly fed flock 
a ration very deficient in vitamin D 
might be helped by the use of yeast in 
its ration. Yet, with a good normal ra- 
tion to start with, yeast evidently makes 
no improvement. 


Diseased combs in bee hives are being 
successfully treated with the chlorine 
ne at the Missouri College of Agri- 

ulture. It is hoped the chlorine treat- 

nent will solve this important problem. 
he infected combs are placed in the 
hlorinated solution and allowed to re- 
main a sufficient time to become thoroly 
sterilized. After drying they may be re- 
irned to the hive. George D. Jones, 
lissouri College of Agriculture, Colum- 
ia, is developing this method. 


* 


Chemicals for weed killing proved 
ost effective in Wisconsin when applied 
te in the fall. Chlorates applied in Oc- 
ber at 100 pounds per acre have been 
virtually 100 percent effective in killing 
lack grass. The same rate of applica- 
n in September was only partially 
successful, 
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work when you use 


ALY 


“When this job is 
done I’m going to 
lie down — I'm 
dead tired.” 








Save your strength with Oxydol, the 


SUDS 


“Why don't you 
use Oxydol— its 
extra suds do 
most of the hard 
work FOR you.’ 


Sond sie 


rew 


soap discovery that makes 50% more suds 


@ When there are clothes to be washed the 
soap suds you use must get the dirt out, or 
you must get it out by hard tiring rubbing 
with your own two arms. No wonder washing 
is a long weary job when you wash with lazy 
suds. They leave all the hard work for you 
to do—and they leave you tired—worn-out 
and old before your time. 


The new soap discovery—Oxydol—makes 
all washing tasks quicker and easier because 
it gives you richer, sudsier, extra suds. For 
Oxydol is supercharged (with pure rich soap) 
for 50% more suds. 


Softens hard water like magic 


There is no tiresome rubbing with Oxydol. 
Its extra sudsing power SOAKS clothes white 
and clean in any water—hard or soft. You'll 
be delighted when you see how white and 
sweet-smelling your clothes come out. For 
Oxydol’s extra suds really get things cleaner. 


Extra suds speed dishwashing too 


Oxydol is great for dishes and if you have 
used soaps in granulated, powder or chip 
form which are harsh to hands, you'll be de- 
lighted with its new type suds. It is so kind 
to the skin even in the hardest water that 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


you'll know it’s safe for even your most deli- 
cate fabrics. 

And Oxydol is economical because it gives 
you more suds for your money—and it’s SUDS 
you really pay for whenever you buy soap. 
Ask your grocer today for the big-sized orange 
and blue suds-bargain package. 


GUARANTEE 


If you do not find that Oxydol makes more and 
richer suds—that it soaks clothes gleaming white 
—that it makes hard water soft and works better 
in any water—just turn the package back to the 
store where you bought it and your money will be 
returned. 









PROCTER & 
GAMBLE 


MORE SUDS 7 


47% 
LESS WORK 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPLETE HOUSEHOLD SOAP 


IVORY SOAP 
See Advertising Index, page 50 
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See if you can 


Outshoot 
the city fellows! 


A St. Louis boy sent us the 
top of a Super-X cartridge 
box showing that he hit it 
6 out of 10 times, at 25 feet. 
You can beat that, can’t 
you? Try it! Get a box of 
Western Super-X long range 
.22's. Tear off the box top and set it up ona 
stump or fence post. Get back 25 feet—fire 10 
shots at it—and send us the box top showing 
how well you can shoot. We'll send you Col. 
Whelen’s thrilling booklet shown above, FREE. 


50% MORE POWER IN SUPER-X .22’S 
Western's new Double Action, smokeless pow- 
der gives Super-X .22's 507% more power and 
26% higher speed! Regular “‘little giants” that 
drop game at 75 to 100 yards or more. Golden, 
greaseless, Lubaloy bullets. Gleaming Nickel 
Plated cases. Non-corrosive priming, too. Sold 
everywhere. Write for free, descriptive leaflets. 


UMislein 
CSUPER;) 


This exciting booklet 
sent Free to anyone 
whosendsin a Super- 
X .22 box top which 
has been shot at, as 
described below, 


Western Cartridge Co. 
711 Hunter Avenue 
East Alton, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Jersey City 
N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 



















Long Range 
622 CARTRIDGES 


.22 Short, Long, 
Long Rifle and 
W. R. F. Solid 
or Hollow 
point bullets 





NEWoon MELOTTE 


NEW 1932 PRICES 
plus TRADE ALLOWANCE 


offers you a 


Write for New Offer 


Send for free Melotte catalog, new low prices, 30 
days free trial and $5.00 per month te-msoffers. Use 
the Melotte 30days FREE. Compare it side by side 
with ANY separator. Write for full details TO- 
DAY — before special new price offer is withdrawn. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
H. B. Babson, U.S. Mer. 


2843 W. 19th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. B.251 














GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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By C. C. Hearne 


Tue merchants of Bowling Green, 
Missouri, are helping to build up the 
quality of dairy stock in their trade ter- 
ritory. These Pike County business men 
have banded together under the name 
of The Dairy Promotion Association of 
Bowling Green. They are codperating 
with and being guided by County Agent 
S. E. Hargardine. 

When this statement is made, ques- 
tions may arise in the minds of the 
readers. Yes, the Bowling Green trade 
territory was already engaged in the 
dairy business in a moderate way. No, 
| the association is not promoting dairy- 
ing in the usual sense of the word: 
namely, promoting sales only. They 
have a program that, if followed con- 
sistently for a number of years, brings 
results. Some idea 


Teamwork Helps Dairymen 


nually as long as they are owned by 
this group. 

Each bull shall stay in one place for 
two years, after which the bulls will be 
changed, provided they are still in good 
breeding condition. If any bull dies or 
fails to sire daughters of satisfactory 
production, he shall be sold for slaughter 
and another bull bought to stand in his 
place. 

Each keeper is required to have a bull 
pen where the bull is kept separate from 
other livestock and to feed and care for 
the bull so that he will be in good breed- 
ing condition at all times. 

As compensation for feed and care of 
the animal the keeper is entitled to the 
bull service for his own herd, and also 
receives $3 per month from the associa- 
tion. He allows 
no one to breed 





of these results are 
present now in 
many Pike County 
dairy herds. 

This association 
was organized over 
four years ago with 
the idea then in 
mind of encourag- 
ing one of the big 
farming industries 
around Bowling 
Green by giving 
away on every 
other Wednesday 
a good type dairy 
cow. This has been 
continued ever 
since. Funds for 
this purpose have 


ence between 





THERE may be a vast differ- 
promoting the 
dairy industry and actually 
helping dairymen make more 
profits. These Missouri mer- 
chants have found constructive 
means of aiding the dairymenin 
their locality to adopt some of 
the practices necessary to put 
the cow milking jobon the aver- 
age farm on a profitable basis. 
This example of teamwork is 
one which might well be pat- 
terned after by many other 
communities.—Editors. 


cows unless they 
produce and sur- 
render their breed- 
ing certificate. 
The subcommit- 
mittee of the asso- 
ciation in charge of 
this plan inspects 
the bulls once a 
month to see that 
they are in good 
condition and that 
the keeper is ful- 
filling his part of 
of the contract. 
Hargardine re- 
ports that his plan 
has met with ap- 
proval from both 
farmers and busi- 








been raised thru 
the sale of dairy 
coupons which the members buy at one 
cent each. One of these coupons is given 
away with each dollar cash purchase or 
payment on account. This part of the 
plan is not new. 

In 1931, thru the efforts of Hargar- 
dine, the association adopted a new 
phase which promises to be far-reaching 
to its program. 


Te association is purchasing bulls 
out of sires that have passed preliminary 
certification and out of dams with over 
600 pounds of butterfat, mature equiva- 
lent. Two such bulls were bought in 
1931, one Jersey and one Holstein. These 
bulls were purchased from the funds of 
the association and were placed with 
reliable farmers in the community to be 
used by farmers who are unable to pur- 
chase bulls of this quality for use on 
their dairy cows. 

Any person who presents 25 dairy 
coupons obtained from cash purchases 
or payments on account to the bull 
committee receives a breeding certificate 
which entitles the holder to breed one 
cow for one service to any bull owned 
by the association. 

All bulls owned by the association 
shall be tested for abortion, and show 
negative to the test before being stood 
for service, and shall be tested every six 
months for this disease as long as they 
belong to the association. They are, 
also, purchased with a health certificate 
| and are to be tested for tuberculosis an- 





ness men, altho it 
is not as spectacular as the free drawings 
for cows. By the use of meetings, well 
written letters, newspaper codperation, 
and a dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion, Hargardine credits Pike County 
with securing 28 production-bred bulls 
replacing nine scfub bulls. Five bulls 
were certified by the dairy department 
of the agricultural college in 1931. 


Bang Disease Cuts 


Milk Flow 


Datry herds in which Bang disease, 
or contagious abortion, is prevalent and 
actively virulent often produce as much 
as 25 to 35 percent less milk than herds 
of equal quality that are free of the dis- 
ease, According to Dr. A. M. McCapes, 
of the Missouri Experiment Station, 
garget is much more prevalent in dis 
eased herds with 50 percent more spoiled 
udders than in clean ones. The lessened 
milk production and increased garget 
make the disease serious enough to war 
rant the attention of every dairyman 
Other serious results are breeding trou 
bles and sterility. 

Bang disease is an infectious, con 
tagious disease spread from infected 
animals to susceptible ones. The germ is 
given off from the infected animal at 
calving or aborting time and the sus 
ceptible animals usually take the germs 
in thru the digestive tract. 

















Good Pasture Pays 


‘ 
(,00D cows pay best when supplied 
with the best of pasture. That is 
the experience of Bert McVey of Clay 
County, Kansas. He has a small herd of 
\yrshire cows that are paying well in 
spite of the low prices for dairy products. 

“Good pasture is the foundation of 
my success,” says McVey. “I have my 
pasture divided into three nearly equal 
fields. I use a system of deferred grazing 
in which one of the three fields is pas- 
tured until it begins to show s‘gns of 
being pastured too heavily. The cows are 
then moved to the next field for a similar 
length of time, and then to the third. By 
the time the last of the three fields begins 
to show signs of being pastured the first 
field is in good condition to carry the 
cows for a month or so.” 

The system of deferred grazing gives 
the grass a better chance to make good 
pasture. At the same time the grass 
plants are able to keep up their vigor. 

“IT am not bothered with weeds and 
wild shrubs in my pasture,” said McVey. 

When they do make their appearance | 
go over the pasture with an old mower, 
cutting them as close to the ground as 
possible. This should be done during the 
latter part of June or the first of July. If 
they are allowed to grow until the latter 
part of August they will live thru the 
winter and come again the next spring.” 

McVey is fortunate in having a small 
stream running thru each of the three 
pastures. This gets away from the trou- 
ble that many farmers have of the cows 
killing out the grass around the water 
tank and salt trough. McVey places the 
salt as far away from the water as pos- 
sible. This does away with the tendency 

f the cows to graze in one spot too 
much. 

“The pasture land is treated the same 
as the best of my farm land,” explained 
McVey. “It gets its share of the fertilizer 
that is added to my farm, because it pro- 
juces as much and a lot more than some 
of my farm land.” 

Barnyard manure, or commercial fer- 
tilizer added to the pasture during the 
winter months or during periods that 
the pastures are resting, does not hurt 
the grazing qualities, but will pay as well 
as when added to any other crop.—F. E. 
\., Kansas. 


Feed Plenty 


Li IW milk and butterfat prices cause 
some dairymen to skimp their feeding. 
[hat is false economy. In the Winne- 
shiek, Iowa, dairy herd improvement 
sociation last month Io herds averaged 
ss than 20 pounds of butterfat per cow. 
In those herds it took 27.3 cents per 
ind for feed to produce the butterfat. | 
len herds averaged from 20 to 30 | 
inds of butterfat per cow, and the 
| cost in those herds was 22.2 cents 
pound. Five herds averaged over 
pounds, and the feed cost per pound 
tat in the herds was 19.4 cents. The 
edy lies not in feeding the cows less, | 
in giving more feed and _ better care 
the good cows and eliminating the 
rior ones. 








| Summer isn’t all fun for babies. Sometimes 
| there’s prickly heat. Or a summer cold. 
And double teeth do have a way of cutting 
through tender gums in the very hottest 
weather! 


Of the many things you can do to keep 
your baby comfortable and well, child 
specialists emphasize one thing as more 
important than all the rest: 

“Keep your baby’s bowels in good work- 
ing order.” 

They explain that there are two reasons 
for this. One is that nothing makes a baby 
more uncomfortable and restless than a 
system loaded with accumulated wastes. 


The other is that summer disturbances 
develop quickly, and the time to check 
them is at the very first sign of trouble. 

The first relief measure is to get bowels 
to work, prompily, carrying off their daily 
load of waste without fail. 

This is the very need that Castoria fills. 
Castoria . . . the time-tested regulator 
which physicians and mothers have de- 
pended upon for three generations. 








Real Castoria is a pure vegetable name, Chas. H. Fletcher, on the 
preparation formulated to give the package. Be sure you get it. It now 
mild, easy action which children’s comes in two sizes. The convenient 
delicate organs need. You can new family size contains about 2)4 
always tell genuine Castoria by the times the amount in the regular size. 





RULES 


for 
Keeping your baby 
happy in hot weather 


1. Special care in feeding. Be sure that 
all food is freshly cooked each day; 


is absolutely free from taint. 


2. A tub bath every day and a sponge- 
off at nap and ted time, if very hot. 


3. Dress very lightly. 
4. Plenty of water to drink. 
5. Plenty of sunshine and fresh air. 


6. Keep bowels open. 


Castoria, you know, is made specially 
for babies and children. This means it is 
very gentle in action—gentle enough for a 
tiny baby suffering with colic. 


But it gets results—always! Even with 
children of school age, Castoria is always 
effective, in larger doses, of course. 


A famous baby specialist says, “I find 
Castoria most effective given at night, with 
no supper, nothing but water until morn- 
ing. Thus a dose of Castoria in time has 
kept many a minor ailment from becom- 
ing a serious one.” 


And something mothers appreciate 
they never have to coax or force children 
to take Castoria. Children like its taste. 
Take a bottle of Castoria along on your 
summer vacation; then you will always be 
prepared for children’s sudden illnesses. 


Send for our “Book of Better Babies’ 
written by several authorities on baby 
care. It is free and full of helpful informa- 
tion for mothers. Address Dept. 63, The 
Centaur Co., 80 Varick St., New York. 


NO NARCOTICS, no harsh drugs, no harmful ingredients 











etter Bulls, Better Herds, Larzer 
its, extension bulletin No. 179, Pur- | 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Ahath thither. 





CASTORIA 


LOOK FOR THE SIGNATURE ON THE PACKAGE 
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PUMPING 
ECONOMY 


Wind power is cheapest for pumping 
water. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor, at 
the new low prices, is 
the most economical 
eee ans windmill to buy. It 
y fase” does good work in the 

[IR lightest breeze and 

" runs safely in strong 

; 


Rp 
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Na 


winds. The first cost of 
an Aermotor is small 
\) and the upkeep almost 
4 nothing. It will run for 
a year with one oiling. 


Auto-Oiled Aermo- 





tors have Double 
Gears Running in Oil. 
Every moving part is 


7 

R/I' constantly oiled. Even 
i) X ap the Turntable, Furl 
Bet Rings and Pole Swiv- 


el are Self-Oiling. 
The stroke is easily 
adjustable. 
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If you have electricity poe wish to use it to 
provide a complete water system, we make a 
full line of Electric Pumps for that purpose. 
You can have running water anywhere at the 
turn of a faucet. The pumps start and stop 
automatically. Write for full information. 


Aermotor Co., 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





Livestock 





& 
Register Jerseys At 


Temporary Low Fees 


Eligible Jerseys over two years of age may 
be registered to October 15, 1932, inclusive, for 
$5.00 each. If you have animals eligible for 
registration now past two years old do not 
neglect to send in applications beiore, October 
15, after which date the $10.00 fee will become 
effective again. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-C West 23d St., New York, N.Y. @ 


Buy This Jersey Bull Calf 
To Head Your Herd 


Bull Calf, Tatoo B 12, born 
January 23, 1932. Solid Color, 
Dark Tongue and Switch. 

His dam produced 571.4 
pounds of butter-fat as a 
Junior Two-Year Old in the 
Jersey Herd Improvement 
Test. She is a straight, rugged 
two-year old with a large capa- 
cious well-balanced udder. 

This bull calf is of excellent 
type, good health, and old 
enough to ship anywhere. 


Write today for price and 
complete information. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM | 
Box A 


SuccessFUL Farmino, July, 1932 








News of the Breeds 


| Roser M. SCOVILLE of Taconic, 











Connecticut, was reelected president of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club at 
its annual meeting. This is Mr. Scoville’s 
sixteenth term as president. Vice-presi- 
dents are William H. Caldwell, of Peter- 
boro, New Hampshire, and Charles L. 
Hill, of Rosendale, Wisconsin. Members 
of the executive committee elected were 
John S. Ames, North Easton, Massa- 
chusetts, J. L. Hope, Madison, New 
Jersey, and Fred K. Babson of Chicago, 
as chairman. 


* * * 
Sixty Guernseys were sold at the 
national Guernsey sale at Hinsdale, 


Illinois, for an average of $334 a head. 
They went to 25 buyers from Io states 
and Japan. The top price in the sale was 
$750 for the cow, Tianna’s Chelone, con- 
signed by J. E. Andrus of Walker, Min- 
nesota, and purchased by G. N. Dayton, 
Excelsior, Minnesota. Howard Heinz of 
Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania, paid $725 
for the top bull of the sale, Lockshore 
Conclave, consigned by Lockshore Farms 
of Cressey, Michigan. 
* * * 

Official testing in both the yearling 
and ten-months division of the advanced 
registry section of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association showed an increase 
of 14 percent in 1931 over 1930. This is 
the highest in the history of the Associa- 
tion except the year 1924. 

* * * 

Pennsylvania’s latest gold medal Jer- 
sey cow is Pogis g9th’s Duke sth’s Maid. 
She is owned by the Pennsylvania State 
College at State College, Pennsylvania, 
and has two successive records of 813 
and 714 pounds of fat respectively. 

* * * 

Oak Grove Maybelle Hengerveld, 
owned by Nellie E. Gay of Angola, 
Indiana, set a new yearly butterfat 
record for Indiana for Holstein cows 
milked three times daily. The production 
was 965 pounds of fat. 

* * * 

A new junior 2-year-old Holstein 
record for the state of North Dakota has 
just been made by Beatrice Mercedes of 
Maplewood, owned by United States 
Dairy Station of Mandan, North Da- 
kota. Her record was over 19,000 pounds 
of milk and 670 pounds of fat. 

* * * 

With a production of 643 pounds of 
butterfat in 305 days, Medal Queen’s 
Victress, owned by Penwood Farm at 
Mount Kisco, New York, is qualified for 
both a gold and silver medal from the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, and has 


| set a new national record for her divi- 
| sion. 


Des Moines, lowa | Mischief Jewess of Old Forge, c 


s* @ @ 


Ansonia’s Princess 2nd, a 6-year-old 
Ayrshire owned by Pennsylvania State 
College, is one of the French cup winners 
this year with a production of 587 
pounds of fat. Penshurst Farms of Nar- 
berth, Pennsylvania, c'aim two more of 
these cup winners in Penshurst Hazel 
and Penshurst Foremost Nancy. Other 
French cup winners this year are Ohio 


| Bright Star, owned by Ohio State Uni- . 


versity; Kilbrae’s Stella, owned by G. 
fe. Church of Providence, Rhode Island; 
owned by 


Old Forge Farm of Spring Grove, Penn 
sylvania; and Laigh Tarbeg Vanda, th 
new national champion in the senior 
4-year-old division with 692 pounds of 
fat, owned by L. L. Grow & Sons ot 
Fort Jackson, New York. 
* * + 

Registrations of Guernsey cattle i: 
the United States last year numbered 
35,779, Or 12.4 percent less than th 
previous year. Wisconsin, Pennsylvania 
New York, Ohio, Mic higan, and Minn 
sota led the states with more than half 
of all registrations. The same six state 
were also the heaviest purchasers of 
registered Guernseys as well as th 
heaviest sellers. Advanced registry work 
has declined by nearly 15 percent. 


Disinfect With 
Lye 


Recent tests at the Wisconsin Col 
lege of Agriculture indicate that solu 
tions of high- grade household lye prove 
excellent disinfectants in barns and 
other livestock quarters. It was found 
that a solution of 1 part of high-grade 
household lye in 150 parts of either hot 
or cold water acted as a disinfectant 
when applied liberally to the floors, 
stanchions, and walls of stables. A solu 
tion of this strength is easily prepared 
by dissolving a 13-ounce can of lye in 
15 gallons of water. Surfaces heavily 
coated with foreign material should be 
scraped and then thoroly scrubbed with 
lye solution. 

This solution was tested in its effect 
on brucellus abortus, the organism which 
causes Bang disease. It was found to 
be thoroly effective in destroying the 
Bang organism. 

Decreasing the temperature of the 
solution was found to exert a relatively 
small influence on the efficiency of the 
lye solution. However, above 104 de- 
grees Fahrenheit the efficiency of the 
solution was found to increase with a 
rise in temperature. 

Possibly the most significant point | 
connection with. this discovery is the 
fact that some disinfectants lose their 
germicidal effect rapidly when associ- 
ated with organic matter. Apparently, 
lye is not affected by organic matter 
and consequently should come into con- 
siderable use in the control of Bang 
disease. 





At the National Dairy Show last year 
the Fabyan herdsmen award of $10 
for first place went to Olaf Kjome, of 
Boulder Bridge Farm, Excelsior, Minne- 
sota. Second prize of $50 went to How- 
ard Clapp, of Pabst Farms, Oconomo- 
woc, Wisconsin, and third of $25 to 
Frank Barber, Crieve Hall Farms, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 





Monthly milk record sheets: space 
to record two milkings daily for 20 
cows for an entire month. Price 60 
cents a dozen, postpaid. Order by 
Number S. D. 1., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Sudan Pasture Pays 


M. T. McNAMARA, dairy farmer liv 
ng near Earlham, lowa, used a sudan 
vrass pasture in July of 1931. He says that 


the pasture not o only kept his cows in 
good condition but that the butterfat | 


production actually increased. 

Clifford Shinn, of near Woodbine, 
lowa, reports that he and several other 

lairymen used sudan grass successfully 
ast summer. These herds held up in 
production better than herds which were 
continued thru July on sweet clover and 
bluegrass pasture. Shinn says that his 
feed bill dropped from $47.67 in June 
to $39.69 in July because when his cows 
went on this pasture he cut down the 
grain allowance. At the same time the 
average butterfat production per cow 
ncreased 144 pounds for the month. 

According to a report from Frank K. 
Rice, tester for the Sac Carroll Cow 
esting Association, a commercial dairy- 
man last summer solved the problem of 
supplying his cows with succulent feed 
when he could not use pasture. He 
rented small fields near town which 
could not be pastured because of their 
location. He grew sudan grass and cuta 
small quantity at a time and fed it in 
the barn. Seedings were made thru June 
and July so a supplyewas available thru 
July, August, and September. 

Sudan grass is one of the best crops 
for supplementing other pastures thru 
the hottest part of the summer. It 
should be seeded not earlier than the 
middle of May at the rate of 15 to 20 
pounds per acre. It withstands hot, dry 
weather readily. Under normal condi- 
tions it is ready to pasture five or six 
weeks after seeding. It may be seeded as 
late as July. In order to furnish pasture 
thru July and August when other pas- 
tures get short it should be seeded the 
last of May or first of June. There is 
some danger of poisoning from sudan 
grass after frost.—L. R. C., Iowa. 





Inferior cows pay very low prices for 
the feed they eat. Figures from the Min- 
nesota state-wide cow testing associa- 
tions show that it costs 22 cents more 
to produce a pound of butterfat from a 
cow that produces 100 pounds in a year 
than it does from a cow that makes 400 
pounds. The cow that makes 400 pounds 
in a year pays her owner 43 cents a 
bushel for oats, whereas the cow that 
only makes 100 pounds pays but 17 cents 
per bushel for oats. 


Coming Events 


July 18-23—North Dakota State Fair, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 

igust 20-27—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mis- 
sour. 

igust 24~September 2—Iowa State Fair and Ex- 
position, Des Moines, lowa. 

ugust 28-September 2—Wisconsin State Fair, 
Madison, Wisconsin: 

ugust 29-September 2—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

eptember 2-9—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

eptember 3-9—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
_Indiana. 
»tember 4-10—Michigan State Fair and Exposi- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 

ptember 5 10— New York State Fair, Syracuse, 
New York. 

ptember 12-16—South Dakota State Fair, 
Huron, South Dakota. 

ptember 12-17—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

ptember 18-24—Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

ctober 3-9—Dairy Cattle Congress and Allied 
Shows, Waterloo, Iowa. 


> 


> 


November 12- 19—American Royal Livestock Ex- | 


_. position, Kansas City, Missouri. 
‘ovember 26—December 3—International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 














“My Goodyear Klingtite 
has gone through 5 sea- 
sons of hard use and I 
expect to use it for at least 
another 5. I wore out 
other belts in 2 seasons. 
There is nothing like .a 
Goodyear Klingtite when 
it comes to hard pulling. 
You can absolutely de- 
pend on it.” 
—W. R. Preston, 

Route 2, Groton, S. D. 















Use the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belt for tractor and other 
heavy duty drives—Klingtite Red Belting 
in cut lengths for farm machinery of all 
kinds. Goodyear Belting is sold and ser- 
viced by all Goodyear Mechanical Goods 
Service Station Dealers, Implement Deal- 
ers and progressive hardware dealers the 
country over. See the Goodyear dealer in 
your locality for better belting 










HE GOODYEAR Klingtite Belt is built to 

deliver a far longer life of trouble-free, eco- 
nomical service. It has the strength and the 
stamina that come from properly portioned mate- 
rials of the highest grade, designed as a unit by 
engineers who understand farm belt requirements. 
Therefore, it lasts from two to five times longer 
than belts of ordinary construction, all the while 
delivering full power, giving no trouble on ac- 
count of weather, requiring no resetting, no dress- 
ing, and needing no breaking in. As Mr. Preston 
says, “You can depend on Goodyear Klingtite 
all the time.” 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Revelers Quartet, Good- 
year Concert-Dance Orchestra and a feature guest artist every Wednesday 
night, over N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 





KLINGTITE BELTS 


See Advertising Index, 


page 50 
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Pump 
Death 


into every rat hole 


ae 


Kill them in their dens. 
Cyanogas A-Dust goes in 
and gets them. Rats can’t 
avoid it. As soon as Cyanogas 
comes in contact with the natural 
moisture of the air or soil a pov-- 
erful gas is set free. One whiff and 
the rats are dead. No waiting for 
rats to come and get poisoned. 
Cyanogas gets them right in their 
warrens. 

Any good duster will do. But for best 
results use the Cyanogas Foot-Pump 
Duster. (See FREE offer below.) 
Cyanogas is used by State Farm Bu- 
reaus and County Agents everywhere. 
Sold at Drug, Hardware, Feed and 
General Stores. Write for booklets to 
American Cyanamid Sales Company 
Dept. D, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FREE—Use of Duster 4 Ib. 45¢ 
You don’t need to buy a Cyanogas 1 lb. 75 
Foot-Pump Duster. Many dealers and 5 lbs. 
County Agents can loan youone FREE. $3.00 


Get in on this offer. 


CYANOGAS 


A-DUST 
Kills rats, woodchucks, moles and ants 











TREAT SWELLINGS 
While Horse Works 


Great liniment! Old re- 
liable Absorbine gets 
right after any lameness 
caused by swollen ten- 
dons—by strain or sprain—brings quick 
relief—and keeps horse working. It 
never blisters, never removes hair. 
Great antiseptic, too! Aids healing of 
open sores, cuts, galls, boils. Econom- 
ical. Little goes far. Large bottle, 
$2.50. Any druggist. W. F. Young, Inc., 
295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 


AGENTS: 30‘AN HOUR 


NOW MADE BY MANY 


Here's your chance to make 90c an hour 
no matter where you live. Orders wait- 
ing in every home for new Concentrated 
Food Flavors and 101 other fast-selling 
Household Specialties. They sell on 
sight. Every housewife needs them 
Not sold through stores. Big prof- 
its. Steady repeat orders. Wonder- 
ful chance to establish permanent, 
profitable business No capital or expe- 
rience required. I give complete instruc- 
tions and furnish everything you need tostart making 
money first day Ford Tudor Sedan offered FREE 
to producers as extra reward. Write today sure. 


ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 
358 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 



































Prices on Farm 
i and Poultry Fence 
My New Copper Steel Farm and Poultry —— 


res tenty Fe rovement in poooe, Se ears! 
¥ ck ~ any T eg encing, "Saves "Saves od 

HAL. hirect rom Factory ay Freight, Easy 
te for new free catalog today.— in Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 2239, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


pnt Model or draw- 
PATENTS .2::3.25 
ghest references. 


Best results. Promptness assure 
WATSON E, COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. "WASHINGTON, D. Cs 








SuccessFuL Farmino, July, 7932 


























Prices Go? 


one, it is of interest to note when fall 
peak prices have come preceding the 
bottom of a decline. Since 1909 there 
have been six extreme lows in cattle 
prices coming sometime between Janu- 
ary to May inclusive. For the last six 
months of the preceding year, the top 
price came once in July, twice in No- 
vember, and three times in September. 
The two years when the seasonal high 
came in November followed years in 
which the peak had come earlier in 
October. 

Since for three years, the fall peak 
price has come in November or Decem- 
ber, there will be some inclination to 
look with favor upon this as a good mar- 
keting period. Furthermore, a large 
share of the stockers taken out last fall 

was calves. Cheap grass has encouraged 
many of these being put on pasture 
without previous graining. Such calves 
taken off grass and then grain-fed for 
the first time cannot be finished until 
late. 

Any August to September improve- 
ment in fat cattle prices along with 
prospects of a large corn crop will en- 
cour.ge early purchases of feeders that 
will be finished before the end of the 
year. These are the grounds for being 
careful of the market around October or 
November. 

Declining fat cattle prices since the 
first of the year have encouraged small 
stocker and feeder shipments back to the 


country. Furthermore, any improve- 
ment in business in 1932, even if 
is only seasonal in character, 1s most 


likely to show up in the August to Oc- 
tober period. This should make for a 
good summer market on fed steers. 

Most often, the bottom of general 
price declines is made in the period Janu- 
ary to June inclusive. Most frequently 
a stock market average in January lower 
than in the preceding December pre- 
sages a weak first-half-of-the-year stock 
and commodity market. There is some 
seasonal tendency toward improvement 
in commodity prices in the fall even if 
it is only temporary. 

If the general decline is to continue 
still further, it is the year-end, Novem- 
ber and December, that is likely to show 
up weakest. These considerations along 
with what has already been said seem to 
indicate that with business improve 
ment, holding cattle thru to December 
or early January, 1933, might be all 
right. On the other hand, unless this 
general improvement does come the 
early summer market seems to offer an 
even better chance in the way of price. 


Protect Hogs 
From Heat 


Hor weather is particularly hard on 
hogs. It is highly important to pay 
special attention to their comfort and 
welfare during such periods. The two 
things most necessary for their care at 
this season are good shade and a con- 
stant supply of clean water. The most 
desirable way to obtain these is, of 
course, to have the animals pastured 


Which Way Will Beef 









[ Continued from page 7 | 


where natural shade and a satisfactory 
stream are available. 

If natural facilities do not provide 
these important requisites, the owner 
should. Arrangements for shade need 
not be elaborate. All that is needed is a 
roof to protect the hogs from the sun 
and still allow plenty of ventilation. A 
framework covered with straw and open 
on all sides serves admirably for this 
purpose and is cheaply constructed. 
Dust should be kept down in any sum- 
mer shade. 

Because hogs will seek shade even at 
the danger of suffocation, all poorly 
ventilated buildings should be closed to 
them. Otherwise there is danger during 
extremely hot weather of hogs being 
suffocated in them. If a constant supply 
of clean water cannot be obtained from 
a running stream in the hog lot or pas 
ture an automatic waterer attached to 
a pipe line with a constant supply of 
water should certainly be provided. 

Altho many swine growers still put 
up with wallows, there is no place on a 
well-managed farm for the filthy mud 
wallow that has béen rooted out by the 
hogs themselves. On the other hand, a 
concrete hog wallow, located in a con- 
venient, shady spot in the hog lot is 
almost a oat Bh ay Certainly such a 
wallow, which can be constructed at 
nominal cost, is a benefit. 

It is impossible to keep the old mud 
wallow in anything like a sanitary con 
dition and it is a constant source of dan 
ger to the health of all the animals using 
it. Very often hogs will drink water out 
of these wallows that has become stag 
nant and foul. Concrete wallows should 
contain from four to six inches of water 
and should be cleaned and refilled fre 
quently. An easy way to control lice on 
the animals is to pour sufficient crude 
oil into the wallow to form a thin layer on 
the water about every 10 days.—T. H. B. 


Beef Calf Winners 


Art EIGH GRAHAM of Harrisville, 
Michigan, is the winner of the beef 
feeding contest in that state for the past 
year. He put a gain of 583 pounds on a 
grade Shorthorn calf in 210 days or an 
average of 2.78 pounds per day. 


The contest was divided into two 
parts, including junior and _= senior 
calves. Entries in both classes were 
shown at Michigan State College at 
East Lansing, during Farmers’ Week 
Other winners included Audley Horner 


of Cass City, S. H. Pangborn and Son 
of Bad Axe, and Robert Robertson of 
Yale. In nearly all cases the calves were 
fed on home-grown grains with just 
enough high protein concentrates add 

to balance the ration. The results indi 
cated that beef cattle can be produced 
profitably on Michigan farms even 
handled on a basis of a few head per 
farm.—D. L., Michigan. 





Culling and Breeder Selection, circular 
111, Agricultural Extension Division, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 











































Vaccinate the Pigs 


r 

Puts warning is tremendously import- 
ant this year. There have been few if 
any years when all conditions working 
together have favored outbreaks of 
cholera as much as they do this year. 

A lack of available cash has brought 
about a great decrease in the number of 
immune herds which in normal years act 
as natural barriers against the spread 
in case of an outbreak. There are a 
greater number of early season-scat- 
tered outbreaks than normally. Many 
rendering plants which formerly func- 
tioned efficiently in the removal of dead 
and diseased hogs from the farms are 
now closed. This means that much infec- 
tion which was formerly destroyed is 
now left on farms to spread. 

In other words, the stage is all set for a 
repetition of the 1926 hog cholera 
epidemic when the direct loss to lowa 
farmers alone was over $20,000,000. 
Besides this is the loss which accrues | 
thru sending unfinished hogs to market 
at lower prices and the loss which always 
comes from breaking the market with 
heavy runs which accompany cholera 
outbreaks. 

While it is true that hog prices are 
depressed, yet the cost of cholera immu- 
nization is also the cheapest in history. 
Furthermore, pigs can be immunized 
most easily, safely, and economically 
when young. In addition to this we | 
always face the danger of a shortage of | 
serum in case of serious outbreaks since 
60 to 70 days are necessary in the prepa- 


ration of serum and it is impossible for | 
serum companies to carry enough serum | 
on hand to take care of emergencies. 

in lowa a committee consisting of | 
representatives of lowa State College, | ; 
the Livestock Marketing Association, | 
the Farm Bureau Federation, the 


Photo from farm of Harry Culver, Honey Creek, Wisconsin 








County Agents’ Association, the Veteri- 


nary Medical Association, the State 
Department of Agriculture, the State 
Bankers’ Association, the farm press, 
and others interested, is calling attention 


to the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion. Herd owners, landlords, bankers, 
and mortgage holders are being urged to 
vaccinate now and protect the state’s in- 
come from hogs, reduced tho it may be. | Cows tortured by flies give less milk. That has 

lt is true that hogs are worth much been proved over and over again. Don't let 


ess than formerly. Yet what they will ies d profit 
bring is often needed by the owner even these pests rob you of your hard earned profit. 
more than the higher price of years past. , E 
Certainly we cannot afford further losses Spray your cows with New Bovinol and prevent 


either from dead hogs or a broken mar- flies from getting your milk profits! This spray, 

ket due to heavy runs. Successful Farm- a product of the Standard Oil Company 
yes early vaccinati f all pigs : : 

See ee eT ee ae (Indiana), destroys and repels flies. It is safe 


this year. 
to use... will not taint the milk ... cannot 














The Review and Album of the 1931 


: harm man, animal or machinery. 
International Livestock Exposition is 











w available. This is a beautifully illus- With a compound otomizer you can spray a 
trated book of over 300 pages giving a | letel th N Bovinol in 30 
tull account of all activities and all win- cow cmp ~e bee a? oe Keep your milkhouse free 
nings of the entire exposition. It will fill | seconds. And it takes only 1 to 1% ounces of flies and you will cut 
important place in the library of | once a day for each cow. down the bacterial count. ; 


ry livestock man and will be of equal 
rest to juniors who participated in 
the show and the contests. It can be 
secured for the price of $1 from B. H. 


Use SUPERLA . 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY Insect Spray 


(Indiana) ; 
It is effective—spray your 











+ de, Manager of the Page toe 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago milkhouse before you bring 
ivestock Exposition Jnion Stock . in the milk for handling. 
Yards, Chicago, Illinois. Ask the nearest Standard Oil Agent 

£ 5298-D 
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lhe Relation of Nutrition to Contagious 
Cattle Abortion, research bulletin 112, | 
\gricultural Experiment Station, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Price § cents. 


See Advertising Index, page 50 
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MORRISON HOTEL 
Leonard Hicks, Managing Director 
Clark and Madison Streets 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


All luxurious outside rooms, run- 
ning ice water, bed-head 


reading lamp and Servi- 
dor. Home of the Ter- 
race Garden, won- 
der restaurant 
of Chicago 





The Tallest Hotel in the 
World — 46 Stories High 








way 
will solve your 
}“Live at Home” 


Problem 


Write for new LOW 
vices and circulars on 
me canning in tin. 
Burpee Can Sealer Co. 
Dept.S.F.215 W.Huron 
Chicago Illinois 











SRSSSSSSRSERSEEREERB EEE Beeeos 
Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25c. each. 
Address : “Cuticura” Dept 140, Maldon Mass 
acscuousanacseescossees 





DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


Le PONS Seed cheap. Lasts all sea- 
aS 













a son. Made of metal, 
4 Fox TOG Wy can’t spill or tip over; 
Ae Pare Feet will not soil or injure 
Fax oS q ‘ w anything. Guaranteed. 
[marae Pa LSS Insist upon DAISY FLY 

KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Do Fairs Merit Tax Money? 


| Continued from page 1 








in very important winter wheat growing 
counties showed similar ill-balanced 
premium lists with the following cash 
premiums: x county, onions, $7, winter 
wheat, $1.75; Y county, onions, $9, 
winter wheat, *ea:25. The public in these 
counties might well believe that its fair 
was attempting to make a great onion- 
growing area out of the county. 

It is not a hard job to find counties 
paying good premium money for types 
and varieties of grain which are not 
adapted to that area. 

Other county fair premium lists 
offer prizes on several wheat varieties, 
some good and some poor, but all so 
nearly alike in threshed form that one 
cannot be identified from the other. If 
farmers of the county pay attention to 
the county fair and look to it for sound 
information and leadership, they are 
thus encouraged to believe that all of the 
listed varieties are good ones, and thus 
the growing of the inferior varieties is 
encouraged. 

What is more likely to happen is that 
exhibitors, wise to the fact that the 
judges cannot positively identify the 
different varieties, enter several samples 
from one variety and thus attempt to 
win several prizes. Our agricultural col- 
leges and crop improvement associations 
are attempting to standardize on a few 
of the best varieties of small grain and 
thereby simplify marketing and milling 
problems. Fair officials who do not study 
their premium lists with the thought of 
meeting up - to - date standardization 
problems are not helping agriculture as 
they might. 

One county fair in a rich agricultural 
county was found to have this in a recent 
premium list: 

““SHEAF GRASSES: 3 inches at central 
band. First prize, 75 cents; second prize, 
50 cents. Slough grass, blue stem, crab 
grass, wild rye, cheat, foxtail, wild oats, 
barnyard grass.” 

The last six of these eight grasses are 
common and noxious weeds. Yet tax 
money was offered as a prize. Had they 
been labeled and identified as weeds 
possibly the money would have been 
well spent but certainly there is no 
justification for paying prizes for such 
grasses under the classification of valu- 
able crops. While this is perhaps an ex- 
treme example yet it is a true case and 
illustrates well the need of revising 
many county fair premium lists. 


Some state fairs are also paying prize 
money for undesirable varieties. In 
county collective exhibits some state 
fairs now require many varieties. From 
the standpoint of the practical farmer, it 
is hard to justify the requirement that a 


county must have I¢ to 20 varieties of 


small grain or potatoes or corn in order 
to qualify and score the maximum num- 
ber of points. 

In order to meet such requirements, 
exhibitors are forced to grow a miscel- 


| laneous collection of varieties in their 


garden. 

The requirement for many varieties 
on collective exhibits leads exhibitors to 
bring back old samples from year to 
year. They cannot be blamed for this 
because they can hardly afford to bring 


in new samples each year; the pri 
money is not sufficient to pay for th 
collection and preparation. 

In a Middlewestern state, the se: 
inspection department made a germin 
tion test of a lot of the collective samp! 
on display and found many of the: 
worthless for seeding purposes. Th¢ 
were so old that the germination wa 
very poor. Yet such samples have bec 
and are still winning prize money. Son 
fairs now require that the samples sh 
at least an 80 percent germination 
order to be eligible for show. Farmer 
cannot be blamed for not showing a: 
interest in exhibits which are of doubtf 
farm value as seed stocks. 

Another situation which lessens th: 
interest of practical farmers in crop dis 
plays is the fact that often the winnin; 
samples are specially grown, hand 
picked exhibits which do not represent 
practical farm conditions. Should you 
attempt to buy a bushel of seed like the 
winning sample—you would find it in 
possible to do so. 


Tue exhibit reflects the skill and pa 
tience of the grower rather than the 
practical production of a commercial 
product. Just how much good do suc! 
exhibits accomplish for agriculture? The 
presence of such special entries keeps 
the average man from showing. H: 
knows well that he cannot compete 
against such professionalism. 

Some states and counties are at 
tempting to put more practical value into 
the crops shown by requiring that the 
samples actually represent products of 
practical value. Utility small grain and 
corn shows in which the s samples actually 
represent certified seed of crop improve- 
ment associations is an example of steps 
along this line. The seed on display actu 
ally represents the seed which farmers 
have for sale in commercial quantities. It 
is not artificially prepared. It can be 
supplied for planting purposes if there 
is a demand for it. Such exhibits are 
practical and farmers are really inter 
ested in them. 

While this story has dealt with the 
soil products section of the fair, the 
writer does not wish to leave the im 
pression that this department is particu 
larly at fault. The livestock sections are 
also, in many ways, not making the 
changes i in premium lists and classifica- 
tions necessary if they are to keep up 
with the times. 

Machinery changes, auto manufac- 
turers come out with new models each 
year, our radios are improved, but still 
our fairs are conducted, for the most 
part, just as they have been for man) 
years. The year of 1932 is going to be a 
real test of the drawing power of fairs. 
This is the logical time to revise the fair 
to meet the standards of 1932 models. 





The Relation of Nutrition to Contagious 
Cattle Abortion, research bulletin No. 
112, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Price 5 cents. 


The Quality Factor in the Marketing 
of Milk, circular No. 131, New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, New York, 
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Veterinary 


Cate DipurHeria. | wish you would tell me 
what is the trouble with my calf. He is about 
3 months old and was looking good until 
lately. His ears are laid back and he does not 
drink good, and acts like he has a cold. He is 
short-winded and his mouth is all wet all the 
time. This calf is loose enough.—O. C., Min- 
nesota. 

On examination you may find the lining of 
the calf’s mouth and throat studded with 

lcers containing greenish-yellow pus. That 
ndicates the disease known as_nacrotic 
stomatitis, and popularly as calfediphtheria. 
It often proves fatal. Ulcers should be 
scrubbed clean and then swabbed two or three 
times with tincture of iodine in the first 36 
hours, and then twice daily with a 15 percent 
solution of argyrol. Feed gruels, milk, and 
wilted hay. It would be better, however, to 
mploy a qualified veterinarian, if one is avail- 
able, as one at a distance cannot make a per- 
fectly confident diagnosis. 

DepRAVED Appetire. My cattle chew bones 
and pieces of boards, and one of my brood 
sows, suckling pigs, went down. Is this caused 
by lack of mineral or lime? They were in good 
flesh. What percent of each of the following 
should I use for a mineral mixture: ashes, 

e, sulphur, soda and salt? Should I omit 
salt 1f I keep block salt before them?—G. S., 
lowa. 

You are right as to the cause of the de- 





praved appetite or pica described. Make | 


wheat bran 20 percent of the concentrated 
feed, along with ground oats, cornmeal, and 
meal. Mix 4 pounds of steamed bonemeal 
with each 100 pounds of ground feed and also 
provide salt. Feed alfalfa or clover. Do not 
give the powders mentioned, as bonemeal 
should suffice along with complete feeding. If 
an extra medicine 1s needed give baking soda 
freely in any way found convenient. 
RaBBits AND Pou.try Susyect to T. B.— 
\ friend gave us three white rabbits. At the 
time we got them one acted as if it had a cold. 
lhe other two got it later. They seemed to get 
no worse until the one had young, then she 
d. We opened her. Her lungs were enlarged 
nd the liver, white spotted and enlarged. The 
ther two we still have. We have two other 
ibbits and they sniff too. We got these New 
ear’s Day. In the meantime our chickens 
t sick. One died, and when we opened it, it 
ad no lungs to amount to anything but its 
r was speckled and greatly enlarged. We 
1 no sickness before we got these rabbits. 
this a disease? Is it contagious? Please ad- 
us what to do. By hatching from these 
chickens will we still have this?—J. S., Ohio. 
Snuffles or infectious catarrh is common 
nd contagious in rabbits. Your rabbits have 
nd the one that died may also have tuber- 
sis, as may the other two. The chickens 
also have tuberculosis. The disease is in- 
irable and affected animals and birds should 
lestroyed. Sell the well chickens to the 
ner. 


‘ 


— 


aa 


iARGET.—Can you give me a remedy for a 
whose bag swells as hard as a brick a 
th before having a calf. The cow is tested, 
od health, and eats good. Last year she 

gave clabber milk for a month after coming 
W. E. D., Minnesota. 

udder has been affected with germ- 

1 garget and that is incurable when es- 

hed. Increase exercise, decrease rich 

keep the bowels active and massage the 

r two or three times daily before calving. 
he calf nurse from birth. 





he Babcock Test for Fat in Milk, 
lar No. 390, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 








THE RIGHT TOOL FOR 
PITCHING HAY IS A PITCHFORK 


Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT tool 
for driving your car 


OU can load hay with a 
spade, but you can do a 
better and a quicker job with 
the right tool. The same thing 
is true in operating your car. 
Ethyl Gasoline makes such an im- 
provement in car performance that 
nearly every car manufacturer now 
sells high compression engines that 
require Ethyl. Older cars thank you 
even more for the new life Ethy] 
restores and for the /onger life it gives 
by preventing harmful knock, over- 


| heating and power-waste. 





Ethyl Gasoline is the right and sci- 
entific tool for the modern driving 
job! It is good, tested-quality gasoline 
plus Ethyl fluid. Inside the engine the 
Ethyl fluid controls the power of gas- 
oline—preventsit from breaking down 


eae 


ls a 





and exploding unevenly — 
makes it burn with a smoothly 
increasing pressure that brings 
out the best performance of 
any car. 

Many farmers find that Ethyl Gas- 
oline is the right gasoline for trucks 
and tractors also. The saving it makes 
on engine-wear-and-tear, on less fre- 
quent carbon removal, and the extra 
work it gets done, more than offset its 
slight additional cost by the gallon. 

In any gasoline engine, Ethyl Gas- 
oline makes so great a difference that 
more people now use Ethyl than any 
other brand of motor fuel. And re- 
member that today youcan buy Ethy] 
for less than you paid for regular gas- 
oline only a few years ago. F.thyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, New York City. 





























Buy ETHYL GASOLINE 


. 


| . - ETHYL am 
\ GOOD ETHYL 
GASOLINE ae: a GASOLINE 
Ethyl fluid contains lead 


© &. G. Cc. 1932, 


See Advertising Index, page 50 
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AEROXON 


PRONOUNCED A-ROCK-SON 


FLY RIBBON 


Stays sticky—lasts longer. Will not 
drip, More sanitary than sprays or 
powders. Destroys flies anywhere 
—can't be beat for all farm needs. 
Sold by grocers. If your dealer 
does not have it, send 25c for 10. 
R.A. Graef Co.,734 Linden St., Allentown, Pa. 
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The RED RING with the WHITE LIP 


-antd its safe / 


IPs 





As always—highest grade LIVE rubber. Withstands boil- 
ing and steam. Meets U S. Dept. Agriculture require- 
ments Approved by Good pqcompereg, Delineator 
Institute, Household Searchlight. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send us 25¢ for 5 doz. Cupples Co., St. Louis 











Send for This New Leaflet! 


““How to Make Pickles’ 
PLANNING a big pickle- making 


season this year? Then you must be 
sure to have Successful Farming’s brand 
new leaflet, S-E-6, “How to Make 
Pickles.” It will bring you dozens of 
practical, helpful suggestions, with de- 
licious tested recipes for many kinds of 
pickles. There is also a list of common 
pickle defects and how to overcome 
them. The price is 4 cents. (Two 2-cent 
stamps are handy to se nd.) Another 
useful leaflet is S- E-5, “Timetable for 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables” It is 
also 4 cents. 

Please send your order to Dept. 1107, 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines - - - - - 
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Summer Hints for 


Poultry Profits 


Fight Insects 


One summer problem in the poultry 
flock is that of insects. Unless the flock 
owner is particularly watchful, mites 
and lice are likely to cause considerable 
injury to the birds with a consequent 
drop in egg production and a decreased 
vitality. 

In treating the birds for lice, one may 
handle each bird if he chooses, applying 
sodium fluoride or any of the well- 
recommended louse powders. A quicker 
mzthod is to apply 40 percent nicotine 
sulphate to the perches either by spray- 
ing or painting. This material gives off 
fumes that are harmful to the lice but 
not to poultry nor humans. 

Since the common red mite that is so 
bothersome to poultry does not remain 
on the birds during the day but stays on 
the roosts, droppings boards, and in the 
nests, individual treatment of the fowls 
does not do much good. The mites must 
be fought in their hiding places. Spray- 
ing or painting the roosts, droppings 
boards, and nests with some such repel- 
lant as 40 percent nicotine sulphate is 
necessary in order to eradicate them. 
These pests must be constantly fought 
during warm weather if the flock is to 
be kept in good condition.—R. R. H., 


Illinois. 
Sell Eggs on Grade 


SELLING eggs on a graded basis is 
a good barometer by which the flock 
owner can tell what is wrong with his 
production methods.” This is the con- 
clusion of Mrs. Ralph Swain, living near 
Ogden, Iowa. By noticing which eggs 
bring the best price and by asking the 
dealer why they bring a premium and 
how the flock can be made to produce 
that kind exclusively, production meth- 
ods can be improved. 

Mrs. Swain has been selling eggs on a 
graded basis for four years. She 1s a firm 
believer in the practice as a method of 
enabling flock owners to make more 
profit. 

“T fully believe that the first year of 
selling on a grade is the most perplexing 
for the producer,” says Mrs. Swain. 

“During that first year it is necessary for 
him to familiarize himself with the cycle 
of production, the inferior quality of 
eggs he produces, and the different 
grades by which they are sold on the 
eastern market. During this period the 
producers is most likely to become dis- 
couraged because he probably will have 
a period in which his eggs will not grade 
as well as he thinks they should. 

“The producer should remember, 
however, that the dealer knows what 
the consumer wants and for what he will 
pay good prices. To produce the eggs 
that will bring the highest price, the 
flock owner will probably need to give his 


hens a little better care and attention. 


than in the past and will need to discon- 
tinue some of his old habits and prac- 
tices. Among the habits which will have 
to be discontinued are infrequent gath- 


erings of eggs and irregular marketing.” 

In addition to the higher price ob 
tained for eggs, Mrs. Swain secures 
more for her poultry. Because she has 
established a reputation for selling a 
high quality product at a premium price 
and for having a high-producing flock, 
she is able to dispose of her surplus 
cockerels and pullets as breeding stock. 
Demand for her breeding stock has 
steadily increased as she has improved 
the quality of her flock, she says.—L. 
R. C., Iowa. 


Chicks Thrive on 
Liquid Milk 


Liquip milk is an excellent source of 
animal food for growing chicks. This 
suggestion comes from A. C. Smith, 
poultry chief of the Minnesota Agricul 
tural Experiment Station. This fact is 
of great import to thousands of poultry 
men thruout the butter-producing sec- 
tions. Also it is important because vast 
amounts of skimmilk are wasted or fed 
uneconomically. 

Feeding trials by the Minnesota sta 
tion showed that liquid milk in any of 
several forms—sweet or sour skimmilk, 
buttermilk or whole milk—gave splen 
did results with chicks. Milk in some 
form was provided as the sole beverage 
for each lot along with grains, greens, 
and grit. 

Both skimmilk and buttermilk proved 
superior to whole milk. Buttermilk and 
skimmilk appeared about equal in feed 
ing value. Sweet skimmilk was found 
more palatable than sour skimmilk. 
However, the variation in feed cost be- 
tween sweet and sour skimmilk and 
buttermilk was less than one-fifth cent 
per pound of gain, so the choice should 
depend upon supply and convenience. 

The trials brought out the advan- 
tage of giving greens along with the 
grains-milk ration. Chicks without 
greens ate more grain, altho weighing 
less than those supplied with greens. 

Results of the trials indicated that, 
in simple terms, two gallons of skim- 
milk equals one pound of meatscraps in 
feeding value. The feeding of milk, 
Smith says, is readily adaptable to each 
of the three common chick-feeding 
methods; namely, with cracked grains, 
all-mash, or a combination of cracked 
grain and mash. The cracked grain 
chicks gave the lowest cost of gains, tho 
slightly greater weights were made by 
the mash-fed lots.—H. L. H., Minnesota. 


Remove the Males 


On MOST farms where poultry 1s 
raised, the month of Mz ly is the end of 
the breeding season. After the last egg 


is set, the most important job is to 
remove the males from the breedin 
flock. 


Not only is it best to produce infertile 
eggs during the warm months because 
quality can be ——— more easily, 
but it is economy to be rid of the expense 
of feeding the males. When the males 











g 


are removed, there will be, of course, 
some that it is desired to keep over for 
another breeding season because of the 
bloodlines or because of their ability to 
produce strong, healthy chicks with the 
jesired characteristics. 


On the other hand, there will be some | 


that there will be no reason to hold over 
because they are poor breeders or be- 
cause they are too old. These should be 
sold as soon as possible. 

It is a good plan to put some of these 
older males that are to be held over in 
the yard with the young that are being 
grown for next year’s breeding pen. The 
presence of these older males will act to 
prevent the younger fellows from fight- 
ng. These males should get a good ration 
and have plenty of shade and plenty of 
fresh drinking water.—R. R. H.., Illinois. 





Feather Pulling 


FeaTHER pulling in a flock usually | 


starts with one or two individuals. Un- | 
less it is checked it is likely to spread to | 


the entire flock. It is not necessarily an 
indication that something is missing in 
the ration. 

There are several remedies for it. One 
is the use of the stop-pick or antipick 
pastes that are on the market. These 
are the color of blood and have a very 
bitter taste. The paste is dabbed on the 
feathers in several parts of the body and 
the birds are thus tempted to pick. Once 
they get a taste of the stuff they usually 
do not go back for more. 

Another way to fight this habit is to 
tip the upper beaks of the entire flock 
if it is a small one, or the ringleaders if 
in a large flock. The upper beak is cut 
off about an eighth of an inch from the 
tip. It takes about three weeks for it to 
grow back and in that time the birds 
may have gotten over the vice. All feed 
must be fed in hoppers during this time, 
as the birds will not be able to pick any 
of it from the floor. 

If the flock owner can spend the time, 
it will pay him to spend an hour or so 
in the flock in an endeavor to spot the 
ringleaders. If he can spot them and 
remove them, the habit usually clears 
up in a short time.—R. R. H., Illinois. 





See that all the openings in the 
poultry house are kept open and that 


there are enough openings to provide a | 


good circulation of air. One way of 
doing this is to provide a window in the 
back of the house under the dropping 
boards about 10 inches off the floor.One 
indow will do if the house is a small 
ne, but two or three will be necessary 
the house is large. Two windows to a 
10-foot pen are enough.—R. R. H., 
Illinois. 


= 





Providing plenty of shade for the 
yards is one way of protecting the flock 
from the hot weather. If there is not 

ifcient natural shade, artificial shelter 
can easily be provided with boards, 
canvas, or brush. If the house is a small 
one and can be raised off the ground, the 
hens may be allowed to run under it. 
Clean, fresh water placed in the shade 
will also be appreciated by the hens.— 
R. R. H., Illinois. 





Farm Production and Consumption of 
try in Kansas, bulletin No. 256, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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pust a little Kellow 


How carefully you safeguard his food, his rest, his play — for you 
want him to grow up the strongest, healthiest boy in the land. 


Of course, you worry when he doesn’t want to eat. And that is why 
we want you to know about a cereal so different children can’t resist it. 
It’s Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. Delicious, toasted rice bubbles that 
actually crackle in milk or cream. The snapping and popping fascinates 


youngsters . . . watch them eat! 


And Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are one of the best of cereals for chil- 
dren. Nourishing. Yet so easy to digest, they do not overtax. They 
invite restful sleep when served for the nursery supper. 

Rice Krispies are sealed in a protective waxtite bag which keeps 


them oven-fresh! Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. Quality guaranteed! 


New Easy-Open Top—Y ou don’t need to cut or tear the package. Simply 
press with your thumbs along dotted line — and the patented hinged top opens! 











See Advertising Index, page 50 
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Bottle makes 
170 Gallons 


Sterilizing 


Rinse 


This NEW chlorine sterilizing 
agent has these distinct advan- 
tages: 

First, it is efficient, it kills 
bacteria in 18 seconds. Second, 
it comes in powder form and will 
not freeze. Third, it does not re- 
quire the making of a stock solu- 
tion (just add a small amount to 
rinse-water). Fourth, because of 
its hollowed stopper measure, it 
is convenient to use, 





Kills 
Bacteria in 


18 Seconds 


And last and far more impor- 
tant than all the rest, it is highly 
concentrated (55% available 
chlorine) and therefore very eco- 
nomical. A dollar bottle makes 
170 gallons of solution. A two- 
dollar bottle makes 454 gallons. 

So try Dairy Rinse and just 
use as directed. It is non-poison- 
ous and non-corrosive. Just ask 
your local Dr. Hess dealer or 
write direct to 


Dr. Hess & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO 





Baby Chicks and Poultry 





and LAY MORE EGGS Best Eee Sen, 


eggs yearly. Champion Money Makers of the World. 
Guarantee replaces any loss lst 2 wks. at 34 priceand insures 
MORE EGGS, as explained in Free Catalog. 12 varieties. ge 
Bloodtested. BOOTH FARMS, 80K 737, Clinton, Mo. Sup 


Cas GUARANTEED LIVE 





60,000 Chicks 4%"; 


from 4c to 8c. All Standard Breeds. 
Write for detailed information and cata- 
logue. Will ship C.O. D. and guarantee 
prompt Shipment DAVIS POULTRY 
FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, indiana 





; around. 62 page cata’ 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri 








SILI ~s tow “As 
CHICK S Aan 
sheet 36-page col- 


ick — also 
oredcatalog. STROMBERG POULTRY FARM 
Dept. 227, - - - . Fort Dodge, lowa 








fg 
NHICKS 


CHICK WE SHIP C.O.D. Pure-bred, blood- 


tested, Pedigreed stock. Livability guaranteed. 
Won 02 Prises in hot competition. 
Color Cat. Free. Also Ducklings. 
HATCHERY, Box 214, 


Chicks 5c up 
GOLDEN RULE 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 
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25,000 3Sc - 45c YEARLING HENS 
PULLETS 5Sc-65c BREEDING COCKERELS 
From 200-201 — Pedigreed Breeding. Barron Leghorns and Rocks. 
Direct from Trapnest Breeding Farm. Shipped C. O. D. on approval 
Catalog explains all. Fairview Hatchery _& nog F arms, 
Box S, Route 2, 3 : Zeeland, 


<blonial Chicks/2 


Buy from largest institution of its kind and got real 
service and prices. All > — eee Hatches year 


Florence, Colorado 







ichigan 








Market Chat 


THe slant of business and industry 
was mainly downward thru the spring 
months. Chief improvement in cond 
tions was in banking and credit whic 
showed less unsettlement and strain. 

Wholesale prices of farm products cor 
tined to decline, as a group, thru each ot! 
the spring months, despite temporary 
upswings in some lines. Wheat, sugar 
and hides have reached lowest level 
ever recorded. Poultry products hav 
shown best resistance to declines lately 
owing to seasonal conditions. 

Wheat has followed a firm course th: 
past six months as compared with shar 
declines in corn, cotton, and livestock 


| Poorer growing conditions for the mai! 


crop and better export prospects helped 
the wheat market from time to time 
From now on, much depends on the kind 
of season in the North American spring 
wheat area where drouth cut the yield 
last year. 

Corn markets were showing weaker 
action than the wheat market thru most 
of the season, and the cash prices had 
declined about one-half before the end 
of May while prices of wheat were hold 
ing two-thirds or more of the values of 
a year ago. But the main concern of most 
corn growers was for the values of corn 
in terms of livestock, dairy, and poultr; 
products. The lateness of planting, this 
season, brings prospects of weather risk 
later, in the northern part of the corn 
country. 

Price of millfeeds went down agai! 
near the beginning of the summer be 
cause many feeders could get along with 
pasture feed alone, and because only 
those with special market conditions 
could see much profit in heavy feeding 
at*prevailing prices of animal products 
Heavy production of cottonseed meal 
helped depress the feed market. 


Hoc prices were slanting downward 
thru the spring months from pressure of 
liberal marketings and the unsatisfac- 
tory home and foreign demand for pork 
products. The peak of the hog movement 
usually is reached in late May or early 
June and supplies become lighter during 
the summer. Because of the size of the 
fall pig crop, the let-up in marketings 
may be less than for the summer before 
Most favorable feature is the below- 
average storage holdings of pork prod- 
ucts. 

The spring weakness in the egg mar- 
ket came in large measure from lack of 
active buying for cold storage. With 
fewer hens and these not laying espe- 
cially well for the time of year, the posi- 
tion was good from the production point 
of view. But the prices strung along thru 
most of the season at low levels, about 
5 cents under those for a year ago. The 
good feature is the prospect of less com- 
petition from storage eggs next fall. 

The butter and egg positions are much 
alike in some ways. There was less than 
usual late spring production, but also 
less buying for storage and not much 
snap in the general demand. The net 
result was a dragging market but no 
greater weakness than in other farm 
products, and with some hope of im- 
provement after the flush of production, 
because of light storage holdings.— 
Special to Successful Farming by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


| Continued from page 7/ | | 


by its absence. Most threshing jobs 
revealed an absolute carelessness as to 
the straw. In a right system of farming 
somebody needs that straw. Maybe 
some year there is too much but in other 
times there is too little. An old straw 
stack is good livestock business insurance. 
* * * 

The glorious Fourth of July is again 
inspiring the boys to noisy celebration. 
| am glad part of that celebration is no 
onger a fiery oration on our military 
successes that fairly made the eagle 
scream. The love of country as expressed 
in “America the Beautiful” is a much 
more lasting and constructive way than 
in any martial thrill. 

Maybe our wars have been unavoid- 
able. [do not know. But I am sure that 
none of us can afford to be fooled as to 
what war is and what the price of it has 
always been. 

” * * 

I think everyone has more or less de- 
bate with himself each year as to when 
to start the binder. We know there is a 
definite loss in yield if we cut the crop 
too green. They used to say that oats 
cut green would plump up from the sap 
in the stalk. Cold, hard investigation 
has revealed that oats do not gain in 
weight after the straw is severed. If they 
get too ripe then there is loss from shat- 
tering. Each day the crop stands out 
there is added danger of storm havoc. 
\nd then the greatest urge is the fact 
that some neighbor has started to cut. 
No matter how green the crop, some 
farmers just have to start if their neigh- 


bors do. And yet we speak of the inde- | 


pendent thinking of farm folks! 


Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands 


{ Continued from page so | 


had been transferred to the war zone. 


Bartholdi’s mother’s face was the 
model used to form the outline of the 
face of “The Lady With the Lamp,” so 

is said. This gigantic head of the 
goddess is more than 17 feet from chin 
to cranium and 10 feet from ear to ear. 
[he mouth is 3 feet across. The nose is 
+'9 feet long. The index finger is 8 feet 

ng and the fingernail is almost 1 foot 
square. The waist of the statue is more 
than 100 feet in circumference. 





AZZ”, “eo Sone — 


Dusty the pup--‘‘Wonder if he gets results 
with that pneumatic attachment!”’ 






















ICE? No! OIL HEAT 


makes our refri eration 


“We are not on the electric line. We fewer trips to the markets. And no 
don't need electricity for this refriger- more trudging upand down cellar steps! 
ator. It's a SUPERFEX . . the oil-burning 


: : : “| never dreamed a refrigerator could 
refrigerator. It's the finest article of 


household equipment we have, and | eee so much. oe nee _. more 
wouldn't part with it. Now| can use  Yoried, more appetizing, easier to pre- 
any recipe that calls for cold. And | pare, and cost less. And how the family 
can keep meats and other foods fresh does enjoy the chilled salads, frozen 


for days or even a week. That means desserts and ice cubes for cold drinks!"’ 
































En- 
closed kero- 
sene* burners 
operate only a 
short time daily 
—NO ELEC- 
TRICITY 





years’ service. Wide choice of sizes. 
Easy terms, if desired. 


NO ELECTRICITY ...NO 
CONNECTIONS. Superfex is entirely 


independent of outside connections and 
has no machinery to get out of order. 
It gets its cold from the heat of a little 
kerosene*. The burners are lit only a 
short time each evening. They go 
out automatically. 


A REAL ECONOMY. Thousands 
of homemakers in all parts of the country 
are delighted with Superfex. They are 
saving food, time, and money. The cost 
of the kerosene they use in Superfex in 
a whole year averages only $10. Think 
of it! Constant refrigeration throughout 
the year for an average of only 20 cents 
a week which is saved many times over 
by reducing food spoilage. Superfex is 
an economy, not an expense. Can you 
afford to continue using old-fashioned, 


You, too, can save with Superfex. 
wasteful methods of food cooling? 


Send the coupon today for complete 
information; learn what users say. 


Built of sheet steel, beautifully 
No obligation. 


finished; interior finished in porcelain 
enamel. Dependability proved by four * Also made with burners for gas. 


SUPERFEX 


THE Oc¢-burning REFRIGERATOR 


CE PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Makers of Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. World Leaders for More Than 40 Years. — 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Div., 7704-4C Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. — 





Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators, how they work, ond whot users say. 


NAME 
ST. OR R.F.D, —— 
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See Advertising Index, page 50 
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He Sold $3125.45 
in Just Spare lime 


You Can Follow in 


His Footsteps! 
Wm. H. Wehner, Al- 
leghany Co., Penn., 
has sold $3,125.45 @ 
worth of Stark Flow- Wie 
ering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Roses and Fruit 
Trees in the past 4 months. 
Aided by our New, De Luxe } 

ome Grounds Beautify- 
ing Book (finest ever pub- 
lished) and big Nation- 
al Advertising Cam- 
paign, he has cleaned 
up over $850.00 per 

month in sales regularly. 
W. Wehner, Penn. 


Thousands of Other 
Men and Women Doing Well, Too 


Selling Stark Shrubs and Trees is 
healthful, pleasant, profitable—pre- 
vious experience not needed, be- 
cause thisnew book makesthe sales 
for you—you are paid weekly big extra 
Sales Prizes and Cash Bonuses, too. Sales 
a yom Outfit Free. Work in spare time 
and cash in Big, especially this year when 
tens of thousands everywhere are Beautify- 
ing their Home Grounds. Write for Special 
Proposition. Send Coupon. 


Address Box S.W. 26 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 116 Years 


















YOUR Opportunity 


COUPON! Use It TODAY 





i STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 26 ; 
4 Louisiana, Mo. S.F.7-32 4 
& Send me—without one cent of cost or obli- 4 
§ gation on my part—complete details of your 1 
: Stark Salesmen's proposition. 1 

4 
H FIONN a 6 pence cca sucsnccassccenesacenegmasins . 

i 
ses: Baers OP . 
° i 
H St. or R.F.D.---- eS ..State- 4 





FLY SPRAY 
FLY PAPER 


Killing Flies 
Since [88I 
















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling} 











on Minnesota, 
EREF BOOKS sevbaes 
Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, farm homes for all purposes 


for sale or’ rent LOW EXCURSION RATES. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 229, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 














ae STEADY INCOME 


eellis « -_ 








2s i $45.00 to $60.00 weekly interes e 
—dquick "SOLAR PRODUCTS co., Dept. 222, Cleveland, Ohio 
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New Market for Strawberries 


InvestTiGATors at the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa, have 
discovered that cold-packed strawber- 
ries are superior to both canned ber- 
ries and strawberry extracts for flavor- 
ing ice cream. Wider development of 
the use of cold packed strawberries in 
ice cream manufacture will enable many 
small, home-garden growers to eevee 
berry production as a profitable side 

line. More particularly is this true since 
tests show that berries picked when 

ripe produce better ice cream flavors 
than berries picked for shipment. This 
induces ice cream manufacturers to seek 
berries produced locally. 

Much variation in the flavoring quali- 
ties of different strawberry varieties was 
noted. Among the varieties tested, Dun- 
lap, Dr. Burrell, Gandy, Kellogg’s Prize, 
Early Jersey Giant, and Rewastico ber- 
ries produced the best flavored ice 
cream. Mastadon, Premier, Kellogg’s 
Delicious, Progressive, Parson’s Beauty, 
Magic Gem, and Corsican berries gave 
satisfactory flavors. 

In establishing a strawberry bed to 
supply some berries to an ice cream 
manufacturer, the grower should select 
from these varieties the one best suited 
to his local climatic and soil conditions. 
Reliable nurseries can be depended upon 
to supply plants true to name for start- 
ing the strawberry -bed. 

The bed should be located on land well 
supplied with humus. Under no circum- 
stances should sod land be used because 
of the danger of white grub damage. The 
soil should be thoroly worked before 


plants are set. In addition, growers in 
many localities are finding applications 
of commercial fertilizers highly profit- 
able. No general rule can be made re 
garding the kind or amount of fertilizer 
to use because of varying soil condi- 
tions. 

Spring planting has been found highly 
satisfactory here in the upper Missis 
sipp! Valley. Fall planting, in regions 
where there is less danger of wintet 
injury, is acommon practice. For north 
ern growers, however, moisture and 
temperature conditions will be most 
favorable to plants set in the spring. 
Tillage, started soon after setting and 
continued thruout the growing season, 
is necessary for profitable growth anc 
production. 

Experienced growers in this section 
have the best success with the matted 
row system of growing. In this system, 
for varieties that form numerous run 
ners, such as Dunlap, plants may be 
set two feet apart in rows 3% feet 
apart. Distance may be modified, de 
pending upon soil fertility and tillage 
tools to be used. 

Plants should be set so the crown is 


just level with the surface of the soil. Set 


ting them any higher will cause them to 
dry out. If planted with the crown be- 
low the surface they are likely to rot. 
Runners are permitted to take root un 
til a matted row about 21 inches wide is 
formed. This gives a cultivated strip of 
the same width alternating with the 
matted rows, when rows are spaced 
3% feet apart. — Kenneth Cash, Iowa. 


The Beautiful Japanese Iris 


More gorgeous in color than any 
others of the iris family, Japanese iris 
surpass also in beauty of form and mag- 
nificence of bloom. The striking flowers 
borne on long stems open out flat and 
wide, and have been known to measure 
10 inches across. 

Fancy patterns such as rosy crimson 
feathered in white, or cerulean blue 
crested with gold, characterize the Japa- 
nese iris, altho they may be had in dis- 
tinct colors of mahogany or glistening 
white. A few single varieties have three 
petals, but practically all are six petale: 1. 

The less formal appearance of the 
Japarese flowers and foliage places it in 
demaid for certain types of land 
scaping. Tall growing, they make an 
effective background planting when ar- 
ranged in clumps. 

In June just as the tall, bearded Ger- 
man iris finish blooming, the Japs burst 
into full glory, thus prolonging the iris 
season almost another month. The 
splendor of the richly colored flowers 
merits for them a place in every garden. 

The average garden soil is a “neutral” 
soil, and will grow good iris. Good drain- 
age of the surface is important even tho 
the roots may extend down into real wet 
soil, and a slightly acid condition is bene- 
ficial. An abundance of moisture 1s 
needed during the growing season, and 
frequent applications of manure will in- 
sure large and brilliant flowers. 


Irises are the most remarkable of 





flowers for they may be transplanted 
any time when not in bloom. Even when 
in bloom I have successfully moved 
them. It is best, however, to set th 
Japs before the heat of summer. 

Japanese iris spreads by growing out- 
ward from the center. As the circle 
widens and crowds the middle part of 
the plant, it dies. The clump then must 
be broken up and the sections replanted. 

Flower catalogs offer selections of 
Japanese iris but one has difficulty 1 
finding the same names in any two 
books. And so one is confused. The best 
way to get a good selection is to visit 
nursery in June or July and pick ther 
out when in bloom.—Mrs. J. S. P., 
Illinois. 


Scaffold. Branches 


Wuen pruning trees according to the 
modified leader system, which is th 
system I have adopted for a young or 
chard now four years old, what would 
be the maximum number of scaffold 
branches?—G. I. O., Illinois. 

The number of scaffold branches wil 
be quite variable. It would depend much 
on the age of the tree; in fact, probably 
more on the age of the tree than tl 
variety. But the average number of 
such branches will probably be about 
eight or nine. 
















Waite commercial fertilizers cannot 
be expected to add material quantities 
of humus to the soil, still the extremely 
high value they have because of their 
readily available plant food content 
makes them particularly useful for the 
garden. 

The typical garden soil reasonably 
well supplied with humus but for which 
no manure may be available, will be 
much benefited by the application of a 
s-10-§ fertilizer, a ton to the acre being 
the generally recommended quantity for 
garden soil, or a pound to each 20 
square feet of garden area. 


Fertilizers for 
Grapes 


I THINK that most everyone who has 
considered the matter of fertilizers for 
grapes to any extent at all, has heard the 
statement that grapes never need any 
fertilizer; that manure will hurt grapes, 
and so on. And it is true that grapes do 
not need applications of fertil:zers as a 
rule as much as some of the other fruits. 
However, experiments conducted at 
Fredonia, New York, by the state ex- 
periment station of that state are worth 
attention from the grape growers. 

According to Professor F. E. Glad- 
win, who was in charge, the experiments 
indicated that before applying fertilizer 
to the vineyard, one should look first to 
the proper drainage of the vineyard, to 
its cultivation, to its protection from 
insects and diseases, and proper pruning. 
If, after this, the production of the vines 
is still unsatisfactory, a fertilizer high in 
nitrogen may be applied profitably. 

“Nitrogen not only favorably affected 
the growth of wood, but also increased 
the fruit and gave larger berries and 
clusters,” says Professor Gladwin. “Phos- 
phorus and potassium increased the 
production of wood and fruit, but did not 
influence the quality of the fruit to the 
same extent as did nitrogen. Potassium 
caused earlier ripening of the foliage 
than did the other elements.” 


Diseased Eggplant 


We HAVE always enjoyed eggplant, 
but it seems as tho we are unable to 
grow it any more. Large, brown, round 
spots appear on the leaves, and there are 
big, sunken spots on the fruit. Is there 
any way of controlling that?—F. S. S.., 
Indiana, 

Che fruit rot of eggplant may be con- 
trolled by crop rotation, and by soaking 
the seed in formaldehyde. Of course, it 
is too late for the seed treatment this 
year, but it is possible that you could 

tain good, sound plants even yet, and 
set them on another piece of ground 
where neither eggplant nor related crops 
have been grown. 





es and Their Care, circular 112, 
\gricultural Extension Division, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


earch in Farm Structures, miscel- 
us publication No. 133, United 
s Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


Plant Food Needed | 














1 


The top is glass. No metal can 
possibly touch contents. The rub- 
ber jar ring hugs the safety 
shoulder of this cap. 


2 


The cap is Alcoa Aluminum—the 
lightest, strongest and cleanest 
household metal. It is so designed 
that it exerts constant pressure on 
the glass top—insuring air-tight, 
leak-proof sealing. 


3 


The Presto Fruit Jar is made of 
crystal clear flint glass. When the 
aluminum cap is screwed tight 
over the glass top, the contents 
are sealed entirely in glass—safe 
from spoilage or leakage. 


This 
is the 
way 





to seal jars SAFELY 


By the tens of thousands women are turning to these new Presto 
caps for safer sealing. Simply place the glass lid in place and screw 
down the cap—and there is your jar, sealed safely with glass. No 
metal can touch the contents. No air can get in. Time will not affect 


whatever you want to preserve. 


You can make a modern glass-top jar out of every Mason jar you 
own by using these new caps (called Presto Universal Closures) 


instead of the old-type lid. They 


y are designed to eliminate warping 


and denting—constructed so that you can easily sterilize them, and 


made to seal air-tight and 
time-proof. 


Try them this season. Your 
dealer can supply the caps for 
either Mason or wide-mouth size 
in handy boxes of six. If you need 
jars, you can secure Presto Jars 
equipped with this new cap. 


you 
ecr 


—and it’s safe! 
JARS « RINGS 
JAR CAPS 





Make a modern 
glass-top jar of 
every fruit jar 


new 
We' 
standard Mason size or 35c for wide-mouth caps. 


own. Just 
ew on the 
Presto top. 
ll send a box of six complete. Just send us 25c for 





CUPPLES COMPANY, 
Dept.204, 401 S. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Enclosed is 25c for box of six complete Presto 
Universal Closures, Mason jar size. (Send 35c if you 
want wide-mouth size.) I’m to have my money back 
if I do not like them, 





A 
as low as PAIR 


You 16 $6°Gn Hour 
TO an E200. 
Take orders for SAVASOLE “plastic 
Resolee shoes for as low as 9c a pair. No 
nails or tools necessary. Just an old knife. 
Spreads in two minutes, like butteron bread 
Fills all cracks and breaks. Dries hard and 
smooth over night. Wears like leather. Tough, 
flexible, non-skid. Repairs tires, too. Write 
for FREE Sample on Leather— NOW! 

Guaranteed. Agents earn up to $6.00 per hour 
No experience. Writ 


SAVASOLE CO., G-50 Daylight Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EASY On best 

TERMS Engine Built. 
Uses Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate or any Gases. 
Replaceable Die-Cast Bearings, Grease Cup Lubrication, 
Trouble-Proof Magneto, Easy Starting Device. Other 
sizes and styles, 2 to 30 H. P. Also saws and Pumpers. 


Bi, 
FREE cck no Oniigation 


WITTE freer 
f ENGINE WORKS Reookeeaead 


See Advertising Index, page 50 
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Announcement 
to Subscribers .. . 


INCE Successful Farming began, almost thirty years ago, it 
has been constantly improved and its many services to sub- 
cribers have been increased and made more helpful. 


It has been our thought that only the very best was good 
enough to meet the needs of our subscribers and their families. 


You have undoubtedly noticed the improved quality of the 
paper on which the magazine is printed—the wealth of splendid 
illustrations—the extensive home department with its articles on 
foods, home management, child care, needlework. Best of all is 
the fact that only well-known autHorities in the agricultural 
world, including practical farmers, are employed as writers for 
Successful Farming. These are not men of opinions, but men of 
FACTS and EXPERIENCE—the kind of facts and experiences which 
have helped you over and over again in the business of farming. 


VERY year Successful Farming refuses thousands of dollars 

from certain advertisers. The magazine has always FULLY 
GUARANTEED every advertisement which appears in its columns. 
We have refused to accept cigarette and tobacco advertising be- 
cause of the possible harmful influence on your children. Neither 
do we accept financial advertisements, nor advertisements of 
questionable character. 


All advertising is rigidly censored and none of it is accepted 
unless we can truthfully recommend it to our readers. 


This concern in the interests of your family and these im- 
provements have cost enormous amounts of money, but we have 
believed that it was the only way we could justify the confidence you 
have shown in us by renewing your subscriptions year after year. 


The subscription price of 25 cents a year to Successful Farm- 
ing covers only a small part of the cost of its production. In fact, 
this amount barely pays for the cost of mailing the magazine from 
our plant to your farm. 


WE WANT to continue these low subscription rates to you 
for at least five years—longer if you wish. On July 16th, the 
rates to new subscribers and to those who do not renew or extend 
their subscriptions before that time will be increased to 50 cents 
a year, five years for $2. BUT BY RENEWING NOW FOR FIVE YEARS 
FOR $1, YOU CAN ENJOY THE PRESENT LOW RATES DURING ALL 
THAT TIME. To all present readers of Successful Farming, the price 
raise is postponed for as long a time as you wish to extend your 
subscriptions—providing you renew before July 16th. 

Remember, the time is short—do not delay—make sure right 
now that your subscription is renewed or extended so that the 


increase in price need not affect you. Use this coupon to order 
your renewal or extension subscription. 


KIRK FOX, Editor, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa. 
I want to benefit by the announcement in the July Successful Farming. Here’s 


my $1—mark my subscription ahead for 5 years. 


Name..... ose cg eee IIT, og acoice tae weeue wee i ». Teo ve itew'd 


SuccessruL Farmine, July, 7932 











Lincoln Shrines 


[ Continued from page 


Springfield is easily reached, by ra 
road, interurban, or paved highway f 
the automobile. Not far away is N: 
Salem, where Lincoln lived when | 
first came to Illinois. From there he r 
moved to Springfield in 1837, on tl 
very day which found him a victim of 
the assassin’s bullet 28 years later. 

The most beautiful of the Linco! 
shrines is the memorial in the city of 
Washington. It stands on the bank 
the Potomac River. Directly in front 
lies a marvelous basin of clear wate 
reflecting the memorial, the clouds ar 
sky, the trees which line it. Ahead of it 
is the towering monument to Georg 
Washington, the White House, and, 
the distance, the Capitol. Behind it, 
across the Potomac, lie the home of 
Robert E. Lee, Arlington National 
Cemetery with the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, the graves of President Taft 
Robert E. Perry, and a great host of 
known and unknown dead, the nation’s 
heroes. 

The memorial is constructed of Colo 
rado Yulemarble, Indianalimestone, Te: 
nessee marble, and Massachusetts pink 
granite. It is 201 feet long, 132 feet wide, 
and 80 feet high. It is built in the genera! 
form of the classic Greek temple. Th: 
memorial is open on the east side, facing 
the Washington monument and _ th 
Capitol, which are in a direct line with 
it. Inside the building is a seated statue 
of Lincoln, of colossal proportions, done 
in white Georgia marble, the work of the 
noted sculptor, Daniel Chester French. 
On one wall is inscribed Lincoln’s Get 
tysburg address; on another wall, his 
second inaugural address. There is no 
more beautiful or striking memorial any 
where in the United States. 


Tue visitor to Washington, on the 
trail of Lincoln, must not fail to get a 
fleeting glimpse, at least, of Ford’s 
Theatre, on Tenth Street > just off Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. It was in this famous 
old playhouse that Lincoln was shot to 
death by J. Wilkes Booth on the eve 
ning of April 15 5, 1865, while witnessing a 
production of “Our American Cousins.” 
It contains nothing of interest but is his 
toric. Across the street, however, is the 
house to which Lincoln was carried, 
while still alive. On the third floor is the 
room where he died early on the follow- 
ing morning. Here is maintained an in 
teresting collection of Lincoln relics, 
which the government recently pur- 
chased, for fear they might be scattered 
by private owners and thus lost to the 
nation. 

While these are the three great 
national shrines to Lincoln, there are 
other places which the tourist following 
the Lincoln trail should not fail to visit. 
Starting out, say, from Omaha, Des 
Moines, or St. Paul, the trip would 
naturally lead to Springfield first; then 
to Hodgenville; then to Washington. The 
return trip might easily and naturall) 
be made along the Lincoln Highway, 
America’s greatest national thorofare, 
which starts at the corner of Forty- 
second Street and Broadway in New 
York City and runs westward, 3,30 
miles, to Lincoln Park, overlooking the 
Golden Gate, San Francisco. Construc- 
tion work has caused many detours in 
this highway in recent years, so that 
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any tourists have preferred the Old | 
National Trail, but continuous work on 
the Lincoln Highway is making it the 

ost accessible and easily driven route 
from east to west. 
As it passes thru Illinois, a little 
etour to Galesburg, seat of Knox Col 
ce, is of interest, for it was here that 
ne of the historic Lincoln-Douglas de 
ates was held. The site was recently 
arked appropriately, with addresses by 
istinguished men. 
As the highway crosses the Mississippi 
River, between Illinois and Iowa, at 
Clinton, a detour south to Rock Island 
s well worth while. Here was the Indian 
illage from which Black Hawk led the 
Sac and Fox-Indians, just 102 years ago 
jast May, on their revolt against the 
whites who had ordered them to leave 
their villages and their cornfields and 

ove across the river into what is now 
lowa. 


Ir IS not generally known that Abra- 
ham Lincoln, then living at New Salem, 
volunteered as a private in the Black 
Hawk war and was elected a captain. He 
was sworn into federal service, at Rock 
Island, May 9, 1832. 

To the north from Clinton the tourist 
may well afford to drive to McGregor, 
n the Iowa side of the Mississippi 
River, or to Prairie du Chien, on the 
Wisconsin side. Here, at the juncture of 
the Wisconsin and the Mississippi rivers, 
was fought the battle of Bad Axe, which 
ended the Indian war, with the defeat 
and capture of Black Hawk and his 
transfer, in chains, to Jefferson Barracks, 
St. Louis, i in charge of Lieutenant Jeffer- 
son Davis. Here Lincoln ended his mili- 
tary service. 

Continuing the Lincoln circle tour, 
along the Lincoln Highway, the visitor 
comes to the little town of Denison, 
lowa. Seven miles out lies the forgotten 
tarm of Abraham Lincoln, given the 
voung fighter as a bonus for his military 
services, 

In the office of the recorder of deeds 
at Dension is a record of the government 
patent by which Abraham Lincoln be- 
came the owner of 120 acres of land. It 

vas signed by James Buchanan, whom 
I incoln was destined to succeed as 
president. It was dated September 10, 
860, two months before Lincoln was 
elected president. 

There are only four other entries. 
\braham Lincoln to Robert Todd Lin- 
oln, his son. Todd Lincoln to Henry 
Edwards. Edwards to E. T. Cochran. 
Cochran to Peter F. Jepson, the present 
wner. It is only three miles off the 
Lincoln Highway, but few people visit it. 
[t is said to be the only piece of real 
state Abraham Lincoln ever owned, in 

is own name. 

The Lincoln circle tour might well 
nd here, for we are back to the country 
vhere we started. We have seen Lincoln 
trom the cradle to the grave, in a his- 

ric and picturesque tour which any one 

ay easily and pleasantly make, at com- 
aratively little cost. 





Ergot on Grains and Grasses, circular 

9, Agricultural Extension Division, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
argo, North Dakota. 


Care and Hitches for Work Horses, 
rcular No. 287, University of Missouri, 
umbia, Missouri. 





In 1925 the National Distribution Council found that the packers’ 
branch house distributing system had a lower cost of marketing than 
any other system in the seventeen principal trades studied. 


Each year Swift & Company tries to improve its service to the indus- 
try and in 1931 it set out to better its service record of other years. 


It had no control over (volume) the supply of meat. That was deter- 
mined by the number of head of livestock sent to market. 


Swift & Company did have control over its own expenses. These were 
reduced. Wages and salaries were reduced. Supplies for use in prepar- 
ing products were bought at lower prices. Every item of controlled 


expense was reduced. 


Swift & Company does not control livestock prices. For, after all, live- 
stock is only worth what can be obtained for the meat and by-products. 
Meat could not be allowed to spoil by holding it for higher prices; it had 
to be sold for what consumers could afford to pay from lowered incomes. 


Through such economies the number of cents a hundred pounds re- 
quired to cover all charges between producers of livestock and retailers 
of meat was made materially smaller than in 1930 and preceding years. 
The Swift & Company national market continued to work, paid cash for 
its purchases and handled a larger volume of products than the year before. 


Profits over a term of years have averaged less than half a cent a 


pound of all sales. 





Swift & Company offers 


other products. 





to retailers everywhere the 
highest quality of meats in Swift’s Branded Beef and 
Lamb, Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon and enhances 
demand for produce by advertising brands of high qual- 
ity, Swift’s Premium Milk-Fed Chicken, Golden West 
Fowl, Swift’s Brookfield Butter, Eggs, Cheese and many 








Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 
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SUCCESSFUL SALADS ....... 15 cents. 
Prize-winning recipes contributed by 
readers of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

WE BAKE SwuccESSFUL BREAD....... 

RE FR iE eee ae, Va: 15 cents. 
Delightful recipes for breads, muf- 
fins, etc., suggested by the SucceEss- 
FUL FARMING Tasting-Test Kitchen. 

Favorite Recipes From THE CANNED 


Meat CONTEST ..... 02005. 10 cents. 
Dozens of valuable farm recipes. 
THe GRowINnGc CHILD.......: 30 cents. 


By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen. 


YOU’LL WANT THESE 7 BOOKLETS 


FURNISHING THE Farm Home. 

ee es eee” : 15 cents. 
A booklet with a host of good ideas 
for the farm homemaker. 


FotK Dances AND How To Do THEM 

Or Sie watinee Foe ake .15 cents. 
Detailed directions for dancing all 
the favorite folk dances. 


YESTERDAY'S Quitts 1n Homes OF 

1. ays te ee 15 cents. 
Description and history of old quilts, 
including a list of patterns from 
which to choose. 


Send in your order to Dept. 4107 


Successful Farming - - - 


- + - Des Moines, lowa 
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All Around the Farm 





Written by Our Readers 


Ir NUTS are inclined to work loose 
from the bolts on any piece of farm 
machinery, I| find that a little shellac 
placed on the bolts after the nuts are 
screwed on will hold them securely in 
place.—R. C. W., 
Ea 
* * * 

If one horse is 
inclined to crowd 
against another 
while working he 
can be cured of the 
habit by hanging a 
small board on the 
side of the horse 
which is crowded. 
Put one or two 
sharp nails thru 
the board as shown 
in the illustration.—M. C. S., Ohio. 

* * * 

If your car starter sticks or locks, try 
rocking the car. The jar will usually 
loosen it.—G. E. B., Kansas. 

* * * 

A watch makes a good emergency 
compass. Point the hour hand at the sun 
and lay a stick in a line half way between 
the hour hand and the figure 12 on the 
face of the watch. It will always point 
south.—D. H., Indiana. 

* * * 

In my toolhouse I have a bucket sus- 
pended from a rafter directly above the 
work bench. In this I keep a ball-of 
binder twine with the end hanging with- 
in reach of the work bench. In this way 
I always have twine handy and yet it 
never gets tangled up.—C. T. V. , Illinois. 

% * * 

A handy carpenter’s bench which can 

be moved from one place to another is 











made by taking an ordinary bench and 
putting old cultivator wheels on it as 
shown in the illustration —C. T. G., 
lowa. 

* * * 

When I am using a flashlight and, at 
the same time, have need for both hands, 
I attach the flashlight to my forearm 
with two heavy rubber bands.—E. D. 
T., Ohio. 

* * *% 

I find that oiling harness by dipping 
works better than with a brush. I take 
the harness apart and clean with water 
and soap. I fill a barrel nearly full of 
water and pour about an inch of harness 
oil over it. The harness is dipped into 
the oil and water and then back up for a 
few times, after which it is hung up to 
dry. After the harness is dry, the exces- 
sive oil is wiped off. The oil can be 
skimmed off and used again.—J. W., 
North Dakota. 

% * * 

I remove broken handles from axes 

and other tools by sawing the handles 








off close to the head of the tool and 
placing it in a warm oven. By the time 
the excess moisture is drawn out, the 
handle is easily remove F 
nesota. 





ee i 


Cutting the ma- 
terial exactly true 
with the pattern is 
half the battle in 
home dressmaking. 
In cutting out gar- 
ments from chiffon, 
georgette, celanese 
voile, or any of the 
rayons, the cloth is 
likely to slip under 
the scissors until it 
is dificult to cut a 
true edge along the 
If you will spread a sheet of 


pattern. 
newspaper under the material, and then, 
in pinning on the pattern, pin thru cloth 


and newspaper, the material will be 
held firm while you cut. If the cloth is 
unusually slippery, pin the material to 
the newspaper all around the outside 
of the pattern as well, so that your 
scissors cut thru an aisle of pins. Then, 
in stitching, place a strip of newspaper 
under every seam and your seams will 
not pucker.—E. I., Missouri. 
* * & 

Every farm wife has dozens of large 
cotton sacks. Following are some of the 
uses to which I put them after they have 
been thoroly washed. They make fine 
garment bags by cutting a hole in the 
closed end and inserting the clothes 
hanger thru it. Several sewed together 
can be used for mattress covers. They 
also make covers for pillows to protect 
the ticking. As they are usually of heavy 
material they make good pressing 
cloths. Some can be dyed different colors 
and used for carpet rags.—Mrs. H. K. 


lowa. 
* * * 


When I get stuck with my car in the 
sand, I let the air out of my balloon tires 
until they are nearly flat, then it is easy 
to get out.—C. J. V., Wisconsin. 

* * * 

To stop hogs from rooting under a 
gate, nail old saw blades on the bottom 
board of the gate letting the teeth extend 





a little below the bottom of the board.— 
L. R. T., Missouri. 
*x ¥ * 

Here is another use for your vacuum 
cleaner. Seeing floor mops shaken out of 
the window, or down the dumb-waiter, 
prompted me to send this hint. | clean 
my floor mop as follows: I place my 
vacuum sweeper on a piece of news- 
paper with the suction side up, and as | 
take the dust off the floor, I hold the 
mop over the vacuum, which sucks the 
dust and dirt from the mop. Certainly 
no one can ask for a simpler and easier 
way to clean a floor mop.—L. E., lowa. 






No Other Cook Book faces a 
Can Give You All 
-- THESE ADVANTAGES 






















































LIES FLAT 


loose -leaf, 
this Cook Book 






Hi NDREDS of farm women who now own this Can you imagine a Cook Book with all these con- 

unique loose-leaf farm Cook Book have written its veniences? And besides these seven good reasons why i 
praises in glowing terms to Successful Farming. More you should send for your copy at once, here are the 
hundreds of farm women are sending for their copies chapter headings. Think of getting all this information 

every week. Why? We list a few of the reasons here: in one handy, compact, lifetime farm Cook Book! 


1, Because it contains nearly a thousand tested farm 


recipes and menus. SELECTION OF FARM SALADS & SAND- 
FOoD WICHES 
2, Because it has blank pages where you can paste or BEVERAGES PIES 
write in new recipes. BREADS VEGETABLES 
CAKES & COOKIES QUANTITY COOKING 


3. Because each chapter is “tabbed” like a cabinet file. DESSERTS & CANDIES STANDARDS IN COOKED 
CANNING FOODS (how food is 
_ MEAT, FISH & GAME judged at fairs, etc. ) 
4.. Because each chapter is indexed separately. MILK. EGGS. & CASSE- ETIQUETTE FOR THE 
ROLE DISHES FARM FAMILY 
5, Because, being loose-leaf, it lies absolutely flat JELLIES, PICKLES, & 4-H CLUB COOKING 
when open. PRESERVES (a popular feature) 
6. Because it has a washable, colorful, attractive 
cover. You’d naturally expect a Cook Book like 
this to be expensive. If it were offered to you 1 
7. Because it has a handy chart of oven temperatures in a book store the price would be $3 or $4. 
—always visible. But Successful Farming is offering it to you 


for just one dollar, plus 25 cents for 
mailing and handling, only $1.25 in 
all. And read the special offer 
below. 


 ssar- 








Here’s an easy way you can get this wonderful 
Cook Book without cost. All you need to do is send 
us two subscriptions to Successful Farming and we'll 
send you one copy of the Cook Book immediately 
without charge. The only requirements are that each 
subscription be a 5-year subscription. (A 5-year sub- 
scription to Successful Farming costs $1. For these 
two 5-year subscriptions send us $2 in all.) 

These offers are both generous ones. Whichever 
one you choose, don’t put off sending in your order. 
Have the Cook Book this year to help with your 
canning, your preserving, and hot weather cooking. 
Check the offer you prefer in the coupon below. 
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oe A RS PRES EES 





Dept. 9907, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 

Des Moines, Iowa 

[] LT enclose $1.25 for my copy of the Cook Book. 
[] I enclose $2 for two 5-year subscriptions to 


Successful Farming. In return send me my copy 
of the Cook Book without charge. (A 5-year 
subscription costs $1.) 
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WHY, YOUR JELLY 
NOW TASTES EX. 
ACTLY LIKE THE 
FRESH FRUIT ITSELF 
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MRS. F. W. BATEMAN OF OTTAWA, ILLINOIS, PHOTOGRAPHED WITH HER COUSIN, MRS. FLORA BLAKE 


--- How Mrs. F. W. Baternan, for 


ais 


yearsa maker of “average” jams 
and jellies, became a champion 
jelly maker almost overnight. 


FAMOUS ILLINOIS JELLY MAKER 


“ 
I had always felt preety proud of my jel- 
lies and jams until I entered chem at our 
local fair several years ago where to my dis- 
may they failed to win a single prize. 
‘Frankly, I was terribly disappointed and so 
when a church friend told me how mar 
velously I could improve my jellies with 
Certo, | promptly decided to ery ic . . -and 
cry ic | did with sudden and almost star 
tling resules. The very first Certo-made jel 
lies chat I entered the following year were 
awarded the highest kind of honors. . . and 


during the last two years my iellies and 


jams h ive actu lly won 37 prizes at three of 


the largest Scate Fairs in the country 
“One day my cousin, Mrs. Flora Blake, 
said, ‘Now I want to see how you make all 


these prize jellies. How do you do ir?’ 
“So I cold her all about Certo and how it 


improves anyone’s jams and jellies. I ex- 
plained to her chat with Certo one minute’s 
hard boiling is enough for almost any fruit. 
And I pointed out that with this short-boil 
method no flavor has time to boil away in 
steam. Thus there’s none of chat strong, 
boiled-down taste that you often find in 
jellies made the long-boil way. Instead, 
the original flavor of the fresh fruit is sealed 
into every glass. ‘‘I alsoshowed Mrs. Blake 
how this same short boil saves me time and 
money, too. Indeed, I often make a perfect 
batch of jelly in only 11 or 12 minutes! 

“OF course, if you have to buy much of 
your fruic, as I do, Certo will also reduce 
very substantially che cost of each glass of 
jelly. Mine, for instance, costs only about 5¢ 
per glass . while Mrs. Blake says hers 
made the old way costs as high as 12¢! 
‘Now perhaps I seem over-enthusiastic to 
some of you. But I promise you that you 


had with Certo if you will follow che 
Certo recipes exactly. 

“You will find these recipes in a booklet 
under che label on every Certo bottle. Each 
one has been kitchen-tested by Miss Palmer, 
the Certo expert. Follow chem carefully 
and you will improve che flavor and color 


of your jellies amazingly. Now please cake 
a champion’s word for Certo, and try ic.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Bateman’s Certo-made jams and jel- 
lies have won 37 State Fair awards in che 
past two years... at the Illinois, Indiana, 
and Central States Fairs. All of these 
prize winning entries were made with Certo. 
Certo is pure fruit pectin . . . a product of 
General Foods Corporation . . . sold by 
your grocer . . . and already used by nearly 
half che jelly makers in the United States. 


© 1932, General Food: 





Miss Palmer's booklet, “Secrets 
of the Jam Cupboard,” contains 
many recipes for desserts and 
salads using jams and jellies. 


Ps * Another of her booklets has 89 
— | jelly and jam recipes for use with 
Certo. Coupon brings both free. 


For these two booklets please address: General Foods, 
Battle Creek, Mich. (In Canada, General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont.) C .(SF.7-32) 
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